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THE ENGLISH NOVEL IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.* 


It is tolerably certain that criticism 
will find in prose fiction, if not the 
greatest, at least the most characteris- 
tic achievement of European literature 
during the nineteenth century. We 
should be the last to underrate those 
great outbursts of poetry which at- 
tended, and were in part inspired by, 
the first and second French Revolu- 
tions; and doubtless in England Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, and 
Byron are names fully the peers of 
Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Miss Aus- 
ten, and Miss Bronté. But there have 
been other poetic periods not less not- 
able than the age of Wordsworth in 
England, of Hugo in France. There 
has never before been a period in which 
the imagination of mankind gave itself 
over so completely to shaping imagi- 
native thought in prose as that which 
began with the publication of “Wav- 
erley.” For although the title of this 
paper refers to the nineteenth century, 
we are really concerned with that liter- 
ary development to the opening of 
which Mr. Raleigh brings readers in 
his brilliant little monograph; wisely 
stopping short where the subject grew 
beyond the compass of any reasonable 


*‘* The English Novel: Being a Short Sketch 
of its History from the Earliest Times to the 


Appearance of ‘Waverley’.”” By Walter Ra- 


volume. After the appearance of 
“Waverley,” for a few years yet the 
constellation of poetic genius shone 
with growing lustre; but soon three of 
its great lamps—Keats, Shelley, and By- 
ron—plunged suddenly into darkness. 
Wordsworth began to pale an ineffect- 
ual fire, Coleridge to gutter out; while 
Scott, with a genius that had at last 
found full scope, went on from 
strength to strength, uniting in master- 
piece after masterpiece the two ele- 
ments that had hitherto been kept 
apart in work of the prose imagination 
—the element of comedy, satiric or 
good-humored, and the element of 
romance. 

It may, perhaps, help readers to real- 
ize the extraordinary change in estate 
which the novel has undergone since 
the early days of last century, if we 
revive some specimens of the critical 
opinions expressed in this Review. No 
one will wish to assert that the “Edin- 
burgh Review” has been consistently 
inspired in its judgments; but prob- 
ably no one will care to deny that it 
has represented more than adequately 
the normal standard of well-informed 
criticism. In the first twelve years of 
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its existence, or in the first forty-eight 
numbers, the editor only devoted ten 
reviews in all to novels; and of these, 
five were concerned with stories by 
Miss Edgeworth, an authoress “whose 
design of affording instruction” en- 
titled her novels, in the editorial eyes, 
“to more consideration than is usually 
bestowed on works of this description.” 
Yet, let it be remembered, almost every 
issue of the Review devoted one article 
at least to some work in verse, even 
though the poets to be reviewed were 
of no greater merit than Mrs. Opie or 
Joanna Baillie, and often, indeed, were 
writers whose share has been a still 
more perfect oblivion. There were, no 
doubt, novelists doing work not in- 
ferior in merit to Mrs, Opie’s poems; 
but the plain fact is that the novel was 
excluded from the Review’s survey be- 
cause the novel had fallen into the 
deepest disrepute. Richardson, Field- 
ing, Goldsmith, and Sterne had each 
been followed by a crop of imitators, 
but had never established a _ school. 
The one writer of the eighteenth cen- 
tury who had succeeded in setting a 
fruitful example was Miss Burney, 
among whose disciples we may reckon 
Miss Edgeworth and another lady who 
was far greater than Miss Edgeworth, 
but of whose productions the Review, 
it must be admitted, took no con- 
temporary cognizance. Miss Austen’s 
“Sense and- Sensibility” appeared in 
1811, and her five other books within 
the next decade; but it was not till 
long after that a first mention of them 
was made in these pages. Yet among 
a wide circle of readers the vogue of 
the novel was, relatively speaking, as 
great as at present. 


“From the Minerva: Press in Leaden- 
hall Street,” says Mr. Raleigh (and the 
“Edinburgh Review,” noticing ‘Del- 
phine,” bears him out by a contemptu- 
ous reference to this same institution), 
“romances poured forth in shoals dur- 
ing the years before the appearance of 


‘Waverley.’ Of this vast body of 
worthless literature the single charac- 
teristic is imitation—shameless and un- 
intelligent—of the most popular Eng- 
lish and French authors. Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe, Godwin, and ‘Monk’ Lewis, 
Rousseau, Madame de Stael, and the 
Baronne de Montolieu (whose best- 
known novel, ‘Caroline de Lichtfield,’ 
had been early translated by Thomas 
Holcroft) furnished the stuff for in- 
numerable silly composites of senti- 
ment and horror. .. . It is worth not- 
ing that the largest and readiest sale 
was found by writers since forgotten.” 


Mr. Raleigh adds statistics. Two thou- 
sand copies of “Vicissitudes Abroad; 
or, the Ghost of my Father’—a work 
in six volumes by Mrs. A. M. Bennett 
—were disposed of at thirty-six shil- 
lings on the day of publication. Two 
thousand copies at thirty-six shillings 
may be counted equivalent to twelve 
thousand at the modern price, and in 
those days the Review computed that 
“there are in this kingdom at least 
eighty thousand readers.” The staple 
reading of these eighty thousand was 
afforded admittedly by these “works 
of fiction,’ which, said the Review, in 
its notice of “Tales of my Landlord,” 
“are generally regarded as among the 
lower productions of our literature.” 
But, as the reviewer then admitted, 
this summary classification had been 
upset by the apparition of ““Waverley” 
—a work of genius which was promptly 
hailed by Jeffrey with its true title. 
Yet it is not a little curious to note 
how gradually, and, as it were, grudg- 
ingly, the long-standing prejudice was 
relaxed. The reviewer of “Tales of 
my Landlord” was at some pains to 
explain that prose fictions might very 
conceivably prove preferable to epic 
poetry. “The great objection to them, 
indeed,” he wrote, “is that they are too 
entertaining ...and are so pleasant 
in the reading as to be apt to produce 
a disrelish for other kinds of reading 
which may be more necessary. Neither 
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science nor authentic history, nor /po- 
litical nor professional instruction, can 
be conveyed in a popular tale.” To this 
opinion (expressed in 1817) the Review 
adhered for a period, though noting in 
1826 the continuously increasing ap- 
plication of talent to this branch of 
literature. “For every one good novel 
thirty or forty years back there are 
now a dozen.” But still the view was 
held that “the novel is only meant to 
please; it must do that or do nothing.” 
When Mrs. Gore, in her “Women as 
They Are,” showed signs of writing 
something that should not be “a mere 
novel,” but should convey information, 
the reviewer disparaged the attempt, 
maintaining that nothing should be in 
a novel which would appear tedious or 
displaced in a play. But in 1830 an 
article (dealing with various novels of 
military or naval life, by Marryat and 
other officers) opened with a full recan- 
tation of this heresy:— 


This is truly a novel-writing age! 
.. . Persons of all ranks and profes- 
sions, who feel that they can wield a 
pen successfully, now strive to embody 
the fruits of their observations in a 
work of fiction. One man makes a 
novel the vehicle for philosophical and 
political discussion; another smuggles 
in under similar disguise a book of 
travels, or, as in the case of two recent 
travellers in Turkey, first sends forth 
the record of his tour and then a novel 
by way of corollary. 


The case of the officer, the critic goes 
on to show, is analogous; soldiers and 
sailors can now without breach of disci- 
pline give the world an insight into the 
very heart of military life. In short, 


it has been discovered that the novel 
is a very flexible and comprehensive 
form of composition, applicable to many 
purposes, and capable of combining 
much instruction with amusement. 
There is scarcely any subject not either 
repulsive or of a very abstruse nature 
which must be of necessity excluded 
from it. 


Plainly, then, the status of the nov- 
el had been established as “a more 
creditable exercise of ability than it 
was previously considered”; and this 
change, as the Review said with great 
justice in the article from which we 
quote these last words, was due to 
Scott. Wee have insisted at some length 
upon this citation of contemporary 
opinion to emphasize what is imper- 
fectly realized to-day—the importance 
of Scott’s example, and the depth of 
the slough from which he dragged this 
admirable vehicle for thought. It is 
true that, before “Waverley” was writ- 
ten, Miss Austen had done, in silence 
and almost without recognition, five- 
sixths of her whole wonderful work. 
But Miss Austen, impeccable though 
she was, lacked what the greatest pos- 
sess—that personal magnetism which 
kindles. Realizing, perhaps more fully 
than any other, that the novel must 
rest on observation and experience, she 
confined herself to effects perfectly 
within a scope so limited that nothing 
but sheer greatness could draw matter 
from it. She had no wide first-hand 
knowledge of life, no treasury of read- 
ing to draw upon such as Scott had; 
had she possessed the latter, she would 
scarce have utilized it, for fear of those 
artificialities and imperfections which 
Scott himself did not avoid. With 
Scott’s resources, she would only have 
been a kind of glorified Galt; her mis- 
sion was to intensify, not to extend, the 
range of observation. She might quick- 
en the sense of comedy, and that hu- 
man sympathy which lies so near it; 
she could not enlarge and nourish the 
imagination. It was for Scott to show 
outlying tracts of the world, and back- 
ward ranges of time, peopled with liv- 
ing creatures, who were not mere hu- 
man abstractions, like the personages 
of French tragedy; to carry abroad and 
into the past something of that noticing 
eye which makes tbe present living 
and significant, and to blend, as Shake- 
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speare did, romance and comedy, high 
life and low life, into one many-colored 
pattern. And, dealing as he did from 
the first with Celtic peoples, where the 
point of honor is in no way confined to 
a custe, and gentility is claimed by the 
bare-legged follower as well as by the 
chief, he went far to make an end of 
the conventional distinctions in art be- 
tween the motives and the sentiments 
of gentle and simple, rich and poor. In 
a sense, Scott, the clansman, paved the 
way for Dickens, the Cockney, and for 
the romance of familiar life. 

It must be freely allowed that Scott 
had probably no intention of doing any 
such thing. No great man of letters, 
with the possible exception of Shake- 
speare, ever attached so light a value 
to his own productions as did the au- 
thor of “Marmion” and “Waverley.” 
He rehabilitated the novel, perhaps, 
less in his own eyes than in those of 
the world; and certainly his last wish 
would have been to establish a demo- 
cratic form of literature. Nevertheless, 
such was the result—a result achieved, 
as it were, accidentally and by reac- 
tion. Scott himself at first accepted 
bodily the convention of a superior in- 
trigue for the gentlefolk, and a second- 
ary plot for the servants. But his prin- 
cipals, heroes, and heroines were gen- 
tlemen and ladies, so impeccable as to 
be devoid of vitality, while his Cuddie 
Headriggs, Andrew Fairservices, and 
the rest were affluent in life, stamped 
with the individuality of all real creat- 
ures. Beyond the interest of the plot 
was the interest of the secondary char- 
acters, who were, indeed, the living 
forces that actuated and guided those 
accurate pieces of machinery, the high- 
spirited young man and the ringletted 
young lady. And it was not long be- 
fore even the primary convention dis- 
appeared.in the “Heart of Midlothian,” 
when he produced a heroine of humble 
birth,. without beauty, without roman- 
tic affection for any lover—a creature 


of mere prose, and yet indisputably 
heroic. Jeanie Deans was, perhaps, the 
first heroine in prose literature sketched 
consistently with the eye of a humor- 
ist, and her strong existence put to 
shame the phantasmal Lucys and 
Julias. Scott’s failures were only less 
instructive than his successes. He 
showed the compatibility of romance 
with the most solid stuff of realism, 
and though from first to last it was sel- 
dom that he permitted himself to treat 
his leading lady or gentleman as he 
treated Jeanie Deans, yet he made it 
sufficiently plain how even heroines 
ought to be treated. And it was only 
the dashing young man and the pretty 
young woman of his own class who 
paralyzed his faculty: kings were 
handled in his pages with the same 
free imagination as beggars, and James 
I. of England or Louis XI. of France is 
drawn in not less boldly, not less un- 
sparingly, than Edie Ochiltree or Davie 
Deans. Fundamentally, Scott was a 
realist; the romancer had his feet 
planted on the solid ground of fact; 
only at certain points did his method 
fail him, or, rather, did he fall short 
of his method’s requirements. He had 
no desire to write stories altogether of 
ordinary or uneventful life in the shop 
or the cottage; in so far as he had 
theories, this procedure wes against 
them. But, owing to the mere fact that 
the restraint of certain conventions, 
from which he never shook himself 
free, rendered low life in his books far 
more interesting than high life, both 
novelists and novel-readers were made 
ready to look for stories of romantic 
or tragic cast from which the tradi- 
tionally picturesque and decorative ele- 
ments, the dbviously romantic, should 
be entirely excluded. 

It must be allowed that this was by 
no means an immediate result. The 
first things to be imitated in Scott were 
not his essential excellences, but his 
accidental attractions. The Review, in 
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summing up his work, attributed his 
success to the fact that he “made a 
discovery in literature,” which showed 
how history might be made available 
for the purpose of fiction by “attention 
to localities, to manners, and costume.” 
Scott, said Jeffrey, had “taught the 
importance of truth to nature.” That 
was a sound observation, but the truth 
which made Scott great was the truth 
which he shared with Shakespeare, and 
not the historic accuracy or verisimili- 
tude in accidentals. Yet what struck 
the mind of his contemporaries was 
just this affluence of “local color,” to 
use a phrase greatly in vogue from 
1830 onwards. The result is evident 
in various ways. A crop of writers— 
Harrison Ainsworth foremost among 
them—followed Scott’s lead in the his- 
torical novel, finding their account in 
a vast deal of that jargon which Ste- 
venson wittily called “tushery,” and 
in all the Wardour Street accessories 
for which Scott had an antiquary’s 
passion. They caught the trick, but 
they missed the magic. All the differ- 
ence between talent and genius is 
shown by the contrast between Ains- 
worth’s lay figures in armor and those 
surprising personages of “Ivanhoe,” 
“The Talisman,” and the rest—the 
Brian de Bois Guilberts and the others, 
who at one time are mere stuffed creat- 
ures of pasteboard and at another 
come suddenly to life and breathe the 
very breath of battle. Moreover, as 
Scott knew and said himself, the other 
men studied up as a matter of business 
all the antiquarian lore which had al- 
ways been his preoccupation, till at the 
last he was really impregnated with 
the spirit of medievalism. Neverthe- 
less, on this side Scott was most imi- 
table, and he has made the fortune of 
a host of imitators from that day to 
this. 

On another side his achievement had 
better results. With his customary gen- 
erosity, he avowed himself in debt to 


Miss Edgeworth for the demonstration 
that local peculiarities of character, 
circumstances, and dialect might be 
emphasized with effect in _ fiction. 
Needless to say, he bettered the in- 
struction, and his success paved the 
way for other writers of genuine talent. 
Galt, who had been told in 1811 that a 
novel purely Scottish in subject could 
never take, found by 1820 a fair field 
open for his works, whose merit has 
perhaps hardly been adequately recog- 
nized. He at least relied solely upon 
truth to nature—the minute delineation 
of small and parochial affairs. With- 
out talent for construction, without any 
brilliancy of style or of wit, he achieved 
a success which but for Scott would 
never have come his way. And his 
method, employed afresh on a kindred 
subject by Mr. J. M. Barrie, has given 
us some of the finest work done by any 
writer now living—werk almost as su- 
perior to Galt’s as was “Waverley” to 
“Castle Rackrent.” Another contem- 
porary owed, like Galt, little to Scott’s 
example, but much to the taste which 
he had created. Miss Ferrier’s broadly 
humorous studies of Scotch character 
are still excellent reading—much better 
reading than Miss Burney’s stories, 
whose disciple, nevertheless, Miss Fer- 
rier may be said to be. Yet neither 
“Marriage” nor “The Inheritance” 
would have been likely to find a pub- 
lisher or a public but for the interest 
which Scott had generated in local pe- 
culiarities of life, thought, and speech. 
Nor was the influence confined to Scot- 
land. From Miss Edgeworth’s country 
Lady Morgan sent her “Wild Irish 
Girl,’ who had a vogue that is now 
surprising. Work of far higher quality 
than hers was done by the Banims and 
by Carleton, peasants of genius, who 
failed of greatness only by the lack of 
adequate literary equipment and of a 
literary tradition behind them. Yet 
they too scored a certain success by the 
picturesque presentment of unfamiliar 
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conditions of existence. So in a differ- 
ent way did Hope, who won a great 
reputation by his study of a Levantine 
adventurer in ‘“‘Anastasius’—so great 
a reputation that the Review ranked 
him next to Scott—longo sed proximus 
intervallo. 

Outside Great Britain Scott’s example 
was not less fruitful. Byron alone of 
his contemporaries exerted an influence 
abroad comparable with his, and he ex- 
ercised that influence, as did Byron, 
chiefly through Paris, the intellectual 
clearing-house of Europe. Scott’s in- 
fluence in France was not so direct as 
that of Byron, but it was not less im- 
portant: significantly enough, he was 
the forerunner of Shakespeare. Men 
went on from the great master of prose 
romance to the greater master of ro- 
mantic drama. Not only in Hugo’s 
writings and those of Dumas can we 
trace the leaven at work: Mérimée’s 
prefaces comment with their quiet 
irony on the craze for local color— 
which, if it produced a crop of absurdi- 
ties, produced also such tales as “Co- 
lomba” and “Carmen,” tales unlike 
enough to anything that ever came 
from the pen that wrote “Waverley,” 
yet worthy of it, and beyond a doubt 
traceable to its inspiration. 

Searcely more resemblance unites 
Scott to his only rival, the great Du- 
mas: there is between the two writers 
all the gulf that divides Dalgetty from 
D’Artagnan. But Scott’s was the par- 
ent inspiration: without Scott we had 
never known. the immortal “Muske- 
teers.” Few things in criticism are 
more curious than the divergence be- 
tween the estimate of Dumas pére 
which obtains in his own country and 
that which has been given by such 
judges: as Stevenson and Mr. Lang. 
French opinion rates Dumas much as 
we rate Marryat or Lever; and there 
is, perhaps, something in the conten- 
tion, put forward the other day by 
Mr. Gosse, that to set an extrava- 


gant value even on the “Musketeers” 
series is a kind of puerility. In the art 
of holding attention by brilliant im- 
provisation, whether of incident or dia- 
logue, Dumas outdoes his master; but 
even his best figures, with the single 
exception of D’Artagnan—even Athos, 
Aramis, Porthos himself—are at best 
splendid creatures of the stage. But 
@uddie Headrigg and his mother, Bai- 
lie Nicol Jarvie and Evan Dhu, Dandie 
Dinmont and Meg Merrilies, Claver- 
house and Burley, old Elspeth in the 
“Antiquary,” Jeanie Deans and her 
sister—all these creations are simply 
part of life; you cannot match them in 
Dumas—it is hard to say where you 
can match them. 

Nevertheless, though Scott more than 
any other man established the novel as 
the characteristic expression of an age 
in literature, it was not “Waverley”— 
and still less “Ivanhoe”—that furnished 
the type of novel destined to dominate. 
True, “Waverley” has had, and always 
will have, successors, and among the 
progeny of Scott must be reckoned 
Stevenson, one of the two or three out- 
standing names of recent years. And 
in at least one European literature— 
that of Poland—the historical novel 
appears to have been the tool most 
natural to the hand of a man of genius. 
It is difficult to judge work in a trans- 
lation, yet, perhaps, Sienkiewicz’s epic 
story, “With Fire and Sword,” may be 
allowed to offset the great novels of 
Russia. But the type of novel which 
has dominated exclusively in Russia— 
the serious detailed study of contem- 
porary life—is that which has predom- 
inated in European literature since the 
novel settled down into enjoyment of 
the ascendency to which Scott was the 
first to lift it. Dickens and Thackeray, 
Balzac and Flaubert, Tourgeneff and 
Tolstoy, have all found their subjects 
in the life of their own generation, or, 
more often still, of the generation im- 
mediately preceding their own. Ex- 
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ceptions have to be made, and if any- 
one cared to argue that “Esmond” was 
the best English novel, we should listen 
to him with respect. But essentially 
the novel has been what Balzac desired 
to make it-—a transcript, made some- 
times from immediate inspection, some- 
times through the softening haze of 
memory; but made always by a con- 
temporary from the record of the 
comédie humaine. 

The novel in Scott’s hand was a va- 
riant of the lay. It was a tale of the 
life of people remote in time, appealing 
to curiosity, to the primitive desire for 
instruction. With Miss Austen it had 
been an instrument of pure comedy, 
full of delicate ironies, never coming 
to close grips with life. Mr. Raleigh, 
indeed, would have us believe that the 
world of pathos and passion is present 
in her work by implication; but we are 
not so sure of that. At all events, the 
novel which was to dominate was the 
novel which would draw, as Miss Aus- 
ten drew, on contemporary life and 
current knowledge of the world, but 
which would treat this material with- 
out the limitations imposed, whether 
by reticence or temperament, on Miss 
Austen’s work. Dickens, Thackeray, 
the Brontés, George Eliot, Charles 
Reade, Trollope, Kingsley, all the 
names that stand out in the list, down 
to the greater of our contemporaries, 
such as Mr. Meredith and Mr. Hardy 
—have been not merely realists but 
actualists. They have all of them tried, 
in their different ways, to extract all 
the drama that lay in the life about 
them. And, as is almost inevitable, at 
least for English-speaking folk, they 
have dealt with life more or less delib- 
erately as preachers. Great artists in 
other countries, Tourgeneff and Mau- 
passant, for illustrious examples, have 
been content simply to let narrative be 
narrative for its own sake, and for the 
sake of the skill in doing it. But Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, and the rest preached 


explicitly and implicitly; theirs was a 
serious art, and an art standing in a 
relation to life which is not that of the 
pure poetic imagination. That is prob- 
ably why many people, who have a 
real love for literature, yet have no love 
for Scott; he is a novelist who does not 
concern himself with the problems of 
existence. His place is with the min- 
strels; and though, for our own part, 
we should have more faith in him as 
a moral influence than in most—for the 
atmosphere of his books is upland air 
—he has no conscious purpose of influ- 
encing either conduct or opinion. 

That purpose never leaves Dickens 
for long, even in “Pickwick.” Scarcely 
a page in Thackeray but has the mor- 
alist revealed, with his “take warn- 
ing.” George Eliot is everywhere the 
disputant; Miss Bronté is a passionate 
advocate, claiming a wider scope for 
stunted lives, asserting a somewhat 
indefinable freedom, preaching a fierce 
courage to the soul. We are not speak- 
ing now of the particular objects which 
various of these writers had at various 
times in their minds, as Dickens had 
when he assailed the Court of Chan- 
cery, or Charles Reade when he ran 
amuck at private asylums. Our point 
is, that each and all of the men and 
women who attained eminence in this 
branch of literature since the day of 
Dickens have sought to impose upon 
the reader their own view of life—a 
thing which neither Scott nor Miss 
Austen did. It is true that two of the 
greatest novelists still living—Mr. 
Meredith and Mr. Hardy—have scarce- 
ly conformed to this rule: each has been 
ambiguous rather than reticent in com- 
ment upon life. And, probably for this 
very reason, neither of them has ever 
been wholly popular. 

Just this double function has given 
to the novel its peculiar preponder- 
ance; and it has at once satisfied the 
imagination and come home to men’s 
business and bosoms. And therefore, 
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so far as England is concerned, other 
and more ancient forms of literature 
have been engulfed in it. It has swal- 
lowed up the essay bodily: what has 
the century to show in that kind since 
the days of Hazlitt and Lamb, except 
the parerga or by-products of novelists 
like Thackeray and Stevenson, and the 
purely critical studies of a writer like 
Sir Leslie Stephen? It has superseded 
the drama with a cheaper and more 
acceptable form of entertainment. It 
has relegated poetry to a secondary 
place. Reviews seldom concern them- 
selves now with books of verse; and 
the reason, if the case be fairly con- 
sidered, is not that the poetry of to-day 
is worse than that of any other period, 
but simply that the great mass of the 
reading public has ceased to interest 
itself in poetry. The taste for work 
of literary invention has concentrated 
itself upon the literature which pleases 
the imagination with a plot and with 
the presentment of character, but 
which makes extremely little demand 
upon the reader’s own imagination. 
The reader of poetry must meet his 
author half-way; must throw himself 
into the attitude of mind required by 
the convention of the art. But prose 
fiction does not require a listener to 
leave the plane of common life. The 
novelist may be jester, satirist, lec- 
turer, missionary, what he will, so long 
as he conveys his meaning through the 
medium of a story, told in the dialect 
of ordinary life. And since the form 
has no limitations either of length or 
diction, almost any amount of elucida- 
tion can be brought conveniently into 
the narrative. Nothing is more untrue 
than to assert that the average reader 
abhors instruction. He—or she—revels 
in it; witness the vogue of Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward. For some reason in the 
nature of man, the human eye and 
mind will’ travel complacently over 
long passages of prose conversation 
which would be intolerable on the 


stage, and over long stretches of narra- 
tive which could only be made toler- 
able by genius in verse. The art of 
prose fiction is unpretending, and has 
its appropriate reward. Mediocrity, 
forbidden to the poet, is freely per- 
mitted to the novelist. 

Apparently it has been so alway’, for 
nothing could be duller than long 
stretches of the Icelandic prose sagas, 
as nothing could be finer than certain 
short episodes set in among these 
wastes. But the wastes were not bar- 
ren to those who found in them a par- 
allel to the incidents and experiences 
of their daily life. And there is at 
least this to be said for the novel, that 
it has not only given an appropriate 
and full scope to men like Scott, Dick- 
ens, and Thackeray, who would un- 
doubtedly have been distinguished in 
literature had, the novel never been in- 
vented, but also has given to other 
writers their one and only chance of 
doing good work. It is impossible to 
conceive of Trollope as attaining suc- 
cess in any other branch of literature, 
since the sole but sufficient qualifica- 
tion which Trollope possessed was an 
impassioned zest and appetite for the 
business of everyday life. And yet the 
world would be the poorer without 
Trollope’s work. When Mrs. Proudie 
received an obituary notice in the 
“Times,” the compliment to her creator 
was as well deserved as it was rare. 

Like all other lax and unexacting art 
forms—for instance, English blank 
verse—the novel lends itself specially 
to the generation of ephemerids. Any 
fool can write a novel, and most fools 
do. But essentially there is nothing 
less ephemeral than a good novel, for 
the most interesting thing in the world 
is biography, and the novel is a biog- 
raphy, only fictitious in part. Its es- 
sential—the hypothesis that such a life 
might have been lived at such a time 
in such a place—is truth: the fact that 
such a life was not lived is mere acci- 
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dent. Take the productions of English 
prose literature, and it will appear that 
those which have best stood the test of 
time are novels. Fielding is less de- 
moded than Johnson; Goldsmith is not 
demoded at all. Addison’s sketches of 
Sir Roger, which, as Mr. Raleigh well 
points out, are merely the disjecta mem- 
bra of an admirable novel, keep a 
freshness that shows no sign of fading. 
And “Robinson Crusoe” is immortal. 
Here another question is raised, af- 
fecting the definition of terms. “Rob- 
inson Crusoe” is in popular acceptation 
not a novel at all. The one convention 
by which the novelist has remained 
fettered is that his plot shall hinge up- 
on a love-story. Why precisely this is 
so, it would be hard to say. The true 
concern of the novel, from Scott on- 
ward, has again and again lain any- 
where but with the question whether 
Mr. A. shall achieve his final felicity 
with Miss B. Yet the earlier genera- 
tion of writers contrived at least to 
maintain a decent show of interest in 
the matter, and never showed any in- 
clination to kick against the necessity 
of this central preoccupation with the 
romance of sex attraction. In Scott, 
indeed, though a woman, like Helen, is 
always the cause and the goal of strife, 
she plays not much a greater part than 
Helen’s in the narrative. Love pas- 
sages there are, no doubt, but they 
seem always little better than obliga- 
tory. In Dickens, Thackeray, George 
Eliot, the Brontés, love in some shape 
or form is really the driving wheel. 
We may not be greatly excited over 
Amelia Sedley’s second marriage, but 
throughout “Vanity Fair’ men and 
women are shown as actuated chiefly 
by the desire for one another. And so 
in all Thackeray’s novels it is the 
power of sex that predominates, Not 
less true is this of the lesser men— 
Reade, Trollope, Collins, Kingsley, 
Blackmore. Consciously or wuncon- 
sciously, the novelist groups his action 


and his characters around the factor 
of sex; and yet of one novelist only— 
Mr. George Meredith—can it be said 
that the height of his achievement is 
found in actual love passages. To 
think of Thackeray is to recall Becky 
Sharp or Major Pendennis; or Colonel 
Newcome answering his last roll call, 
or Esmond and his young kinsman 
face to face with the Pretender at 
Castlewood. To think of Dickens is to 
picture a strange gallery—Mr. Pick- 
wick in Court, Mrs. Gamp at her grue- 
some office, Smike under the hand of 
Squeers—an endless list, but with no 
place in it for David Copperfield mak- 
ing love to his Doady. And so on. 
George Eliot may bring to mind Cas- 
aubon, may call up Mrs. Poyser, or 
Adam in his workshop; Trollope stands 
for Barchester with its clergy; Reade 
for violent scenes in a prison, or, better 
still, for the adventures of Denys and 
his comrade. Only when Mr. Meredith 
is named does the reader’s mind leap 
instinctively to a love scene; to the 
idyll, dewy or tragic, of Richard and 
Lucy Feverel’s love-making. 

This is not to say that there are no 
good love scenes but Mr. Meredith’s; 
only that in other novelists the essen- 
tial romance lies in some side issue 
springing out of the pursuit of love— 
the surmounting of some obstacle, the 
pursuit of some enterprise, which is in 
many cases the true end of the plot, 
only that the novelist has conformed 
to the convention which demands every 
such enterprise to be related to the 
winning of a woman. One remembers 
vividly enough Charles Reade’s ac- 
count of gold-mining ventures in Aus- 
tralia, with a perfect forgetfulness of 
the young lady in whose cause they 
were undertaken. But of late it has 
been seen that able men have chafed 
under the necessity of introducing the 
petticoat motive, no matter how slight- 
ly. Stevenson’s is a notable instance, 
and he achieved fame by three books, 
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in none of which does a woman figure, 
except incidentaily. “Treasure Island,” 
“Kidnapped,” the “Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” are all ro- 
mances without the sex interest; and 
in the “Ebbtide,” the “Wreckers,” and 
the “Beach of Falesi,” women play a 
small part. The reasons for this de- 
parture from precedent are interesting 
to consider. Partly, no doubt, Steven- 
son was drawn by inclination to scenes 
in which women could not be present— 
outlandish scenes of violent action; and 
he resented the necessity of relating 
these scenes to a love-story. Adventure 
appeared to him as a mistress to be 
courted for her own beaur yeur—“the 
bright eyes of danger,” as he wrote in 
a fine ballad; and, moreover, realist 
that he was, he saw most adventures 
undertaken for the sake of gain, for 
ambition, for any of a dozen motives, 
each at least as interesting as that of 
sex attraction. He saw this in life, 
and he set down his record according- 
ly. Probably all of this applies with 
equal force to Mr. Joseph Conrad, a 
writer whose fame has been hitherto 
wholly unequal to his merit; but fame 
cannot be wholly severed from popu- 
larity, and in his best book, “Lord 
Jim,” the whole concern of the story 
is with men and their life in strange 
places among strange people. Like 
Stevenson, he has disregarded the con- 
vention, and, unlike Stevenson, he has 
been mulcted for disregarding it. Pos- 
sibly Mr. Conrad may also be affect- 
ed by another consideration which 
weighed with Stevenson. Stevenson 
felt uncertainty as to his power to 
draw female characters; but it is evi- 
dent enough, not only from his letters 
but from parts of his work, from such 
a story as the “Pavilion on the Links,” 
from “Prince Otto,” and most of all, 
of course,,from his unfinished master- 
piece “Weir of Hermiston,” that ‘the 
romance of sex appealed to him even 
more strongly than to most writers. 


He would willingly, that is, have writ- 
‘tem of love; but, as he says in one of 
his letters, he was realist to the back- 
bone, and if he treated pf love he de- 
sired to handle it as he did David Bal- 
four’s experiences when he and Alan 
Breck fled from dragoons in the heath- 
‘er. And in this track difficulties bris- 
tled. The considerations as to what 
is moral, what immoral, what is de- 
cent, what indecent, were such as 
struck terror to his heart. 

Before Stevenson died, he was sure 
of his ground, and enough exists of 
“Weir” to show something of what he 
would have done in this matter. It is 
possible that many of his admirers 
were spared a shock. And yet, in plain 
truth, the emancipation of the novelist 
is complete enough nowadays. Mr. 
Meredith showed, now forty years ago, 
how a novelist may render the strange 
and beautiful iridescence of sex in- 
stinct as it arses between two clean 
and perfect creatures, with its frank 
unison of material and spiritual; and 
no one has outdone in boldness certain 
passages of “Richard Feverel’’—nay, 
the whole scheme of the book, which 
nevertheless only the most indecent 
prudery could censure. But, as also 
Stevenson said in a letter, Mr. Mere- 
dith has done this, and no one else can 
do it. The question remains for the 
ordinary novelist, even of talent, 
whether the sex motive is to be dis- 
carded altogether, as Stevenson and 
Mr. Conrad have very largely done, or 
whether it is to be handled with gloves 
on. In this matter, English literature 
of the nineteenth century stands apart 
from all others. We have thanked God 
profusely, and perhaps with some rea- 
son, that we were not as our neigh- 
bors. In France, the exclusive preoc- 
cupation of novelists with breaches of 
the Seventh Commandment has gener- 
ated a convention not less wearisome 
than our own. With them all action 
has to be related to illicit love-making, 
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as the English writer must find the 
mainspring of his plot in someone’s de- 
sire to marry some other person. Of 
the two traditions the British is doubt- 
less preferable. Yet when one consid- 
ers how much of the best talent has 
gone into, producing this form of liter- 
ature for the last seventy or eighty 
years, and how increasingly the novel 
has become the medium) for conveying 
such ideas as used formerly to be con- 
veyed through poetry, through drama, 
through the essay, and through satire, 
it is not so clear that we were the 
gainers by a tradition which demanded 
that the novelist should always write 
with his eye on the young lady reader. 
Thackeray cried out long ago for leave 
to paint a man as Fielding had _ painted 
him; but Thackeray was careful to 
observe the convention. Dickens, to 
whom insincerity came easy, rioted in 
mawkish sentiment. The women had 
more courage, and Charlotte Bronté 
and George Eliot were accused of 
gross indecency for books which to-day 
would not shock a schoolgirl. Mr. 
Meredith went entirely his own way 
—his Mrs. Berry is frank as the nurse 
in “Romeo and Juliet”—but as no one 
read him, it did not matter. Little by 
little the convention was beaten down 
by successive small encroachments, 
and at present there is all the freedom 
that can fairly be desired. One may 
reasonably argue that men and women 
have at last come to recognize that the 
novel is the dominant literary form, 
that the novelist may quite conceiv- 
ably have his message (in the cant 
phrase) to deliver, and that he must 
therefore not be hampered by restric- 
tions which were justifiable only so 
~ long as he was classed among the pro- 
viders of popular amusement. The fact 
must be faced that Count Tolstoy, to 
whom few would deny a high place 
among the great moral influences now 
at work in Europe, has found in the 
novel the most effective vehicle for his 
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teaching, and in his use of it has not 
shrunk from a realism that shirks no 
detail necessary to the effect to be con- 
veyed. Tolstoy’s “Resurrection” is a 
book scarcely fitter for the young read- 
er than M. Zola’s “Nana” or “La 
Terre,” but it is questionable whether 
we do well to pride ourselves on the 
fact that Tolstoy’s book could hardly 
have been written in English. 
However, the problem here raised— 
what should be permitted to a novel- 
ist?—cannot be here discussed; our 
business is merely to note the fact that 
the novelist has now a great deal more 
liberty than was permitted to him in 
the days of Scott. He indeed accepted 
the convention as he found it, when 
the novel was in deserved disrepute—a 
kind of safety-valve for human silli- 
ness. It was, as we have said, no part 
of his purpose to be a disputant, and, 
moreover, his nature did not incline 
him to any analysis of what is perhaps 
the leading human passion, and cer- 
tainly in novels is always assumed to 
be so. Other men coming after him 
were always exposed to the taunt that 
Sir Walter got on very well without 
bringing a blush to any cheek. But in 
proportion as the novelist shifted his 
attitude to life, as he grew more and 
more the serious student of human 
problems—a title which no one would 
refuse, for instance, to George Eliot— 
the restriction became impossible. If 
men and women were to give an ear- 
nest picture of life, so large and so sig- 
nificant a part in its workings as the 
sex impulse could not be left out from 
scrutiny in all its bearings. And in 
the work of Mr. Hardy, the most rep- 
resentative figure among modern novel- 
ists—for Mr. Meredith is, sui generis, 
unclassified—the factor of sex bulks 
big and ugly. Take Mr. Hardy’s most 
characteristic book, “Jude the Ob- 
scure”; it is touched with romance, but 
the romance of Jude’s life is the pur- 
suit of learning, the effort to rise out 
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of ignorance to intellectual heights. 
Sex is a stumbling-block, and the part 
it plays in Jude’s early career is aptly 
symbolized by the manner of his first 
meeting with the woman who trapped 
him into marriage. Yet though the 
world was mightily shocked—and no 
wonder—by this outrageously Aristo- 
phanic piece of symbolic episode, Mr. 
Hardy’s position is unaffected. 
Nevertheless, though the English nov- 
elist has now a perfectly free field for 
his ability within any sort of reason- 
able limits, as was proved by the great 
popularity of “Sir Richard Calmady,” 
there are signs that literary activity 
is seeking new directions. With the 
exception of Lucas Malet, it would be 
hard to name any contemporary writer 
of the first class whose best work has 
been done in the orthodox and accepted 
type of the novel. There are, of course, 
plenty of talented novelists—Mr. An- 
thony Hope and Mr. Seton Merriman 
to mention a couple—and Mr. Marion 
Crawford, who, in one little master- 
piece, “A Cigarette-maker’s Romance,” 
rises out of this class. Rather above 
these should be ranked three or four 
very clever ladies—Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, Mrs, Clifford, Miss Cholmonde- 
ley, and perhaps Mrs. Margaret Woods; 
but it can scarcely be said that these 
writers rank with Mr. Barrie and Mr. 
Kipling. Mr. Meredith and Mr. Hardy 
may for the moment be put out of 
sight, since Mr. Meredith began pub- 
lishing before George Eliot, and Mr. 
Hardy belongs almost to Trollope’s 
generation. Of the younger men it is 
notable that few owe their fame to a 
novel which conforms to the predomi- 
nant type—that is, to a love intrigue 
concerned with modern life. Mr. Con- 
rad’s “Lord Jim,” as we have said al- 
ready, otcupies itself solely with the 
study of masculine character apart al- 
most altogether from the influence of 
women; his “Heart of Darkness” is 
simply a wonderful impression of a 
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strange and strangely peopled land, 
thrown into the mould of fiction. Mr. 
Hewlett has indeed, attempted a well 
recognized form, the historic romance, 
but in our judgment with scant suc- 
cess; his best work has been done in 
depicting scenes as far removed from 
the actual life of any age as those of 
Maeterlinck. Mr. Barrie and Mr. Kip- 
ling are both actualists with a ven- 
geance, but they are masters of the 
short story, rather than of the novel. 
One may rate “Sentimental Tommy” 
or “Tommy and Grizel” high, and yet 
refuse to place either book on a level 
with “A Window in Thrums.” No one 
supposes “The Light that Failed” to 
show Mr. Kipling at his best, and 
though his last book, “Kim,” with some 
of his best work in it, is a long nar- 
rative, the love interest is wholly ex- 
cluded. It might be plausibly argued 
that the vogue of the short story, which 
dates from Stevenson’s day, may be 
derived from the desire which he 
shared with many writers to escape 
from the obsession of petticoats in a 
tale. Mr. Kipling, like Stevenson, 
wanted to write about men principally 
in their relations to men; and though 
Mr. Barrie was as keen a reader of the 
female heart as ever lived, many 
things interested him besides the love 
story. He was glad, no doubt, of a 
literary form which allowed him to 
study the maternal instinct without 
subordinating it to the other motive; to 
tell the story of Jess and the glove 
without bringing the glove’s owner up- 
on the scene. 

It is notable, too, that the best writ- 
ers of prose fiction are now turning 
aside to try their hand at other forms. 
Mr. Hardy’s sombre genius is finding 
a new expression in verse, possibly 
because he thinks the other vehicle out- 
worn or discredited. But especially 
novelists nowadays are being drawn to 
the drama. Hardly one of any note 
but has attempted it—Mr. Hardy him- 
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self experimentally, Mr. Barrie and 
Mr. Anthony Hope with huge success. 
More than one has shown a higher tal- 
ent in this kind than in the other—Mrs. 
Clifford, for instance, and, though he 
probably does not think so, Sir A. Co 
nan Doyle, whose little “Straggler of 
Waterloo,” is, in our opinion, worth all 
his novels. Mr. Kipling and Mr. Hew- 
lett are both known to be writing 
plays; the same tale is told of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. Mrs. Woods has pro- 
duced a remarkable blank-verse trag- 
edy, though probably with little hope 
of stage presentment. All this is signifi- 
cant, and the more significant because, 
as Mr. Raleigh points out, the novel 
and the drama have never flourished 
together. The age of Elizabeth, the 
age of Charles II., were ages in which 
prose invention took a different bent. 
And no one can be blind to the fact 
that the drama is in England undergo- 
ing some such rehabilitation as the 
novel underwent in Scott’s day. Not 
only the best among the novelists, but 
Mr. Phillips and Mr. Yeats, leaders 
among the younger poets, are writing 
plays with a definite view to stage pro- 
duction. To write plays is, in short, 
becoming, as Jeffrey said of the novel, 
“a more creditable exercise of ability 
than it had previously been account- 
ed.” And, indeed, nothing could better 
show the advance which the novel has 
made in status than the fact that a 
novelist now needs, or at least needed 
a while ago, to apologize slightly for 
descending to work for the footlights. 

Another ominous symptom of deca- 
dence may be observed in this branch 
of literature. Once the theory of any 
art-form comes to be discussed or for- 
mulated it is safe to predict that the 
life of that form is dwindling. We 
have seen in our day much wrangling 
over the true method of the novelist— 
a subject that was not discussed when 
Thackeray and Dickens divided the 
country’s homage. Stevenson, a born 
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theorist, advocated the importance of 
plot and surprising incident, and laid 
down pretty clearly the principle— 
which, like all art-principles, had been 
instinctively observed long before any- 
one thought to formulate it—of gradat- 
ing emotional intensity to a climax, of 
inventing a chain of situations, closely 
bound up together, yet each rising 
above its predecessors. Mr. Henry 
James and Mr. Howells, on the other 
hand, emphasized the importance of 
the other strand which goes to make 
up the fabric of the novel; dwelt upon 
the dissection of motives, the minute 
analysis of actions seemingly insignifi- 
cant, They dispensed almost entirely 
with what Stevenson essentially de- 
lighted in—the presence of danger, the 
blow threatened or struck, the dis- 
charge of physical energy. One can 
see how, in course of time, the novel- 
ist, as it were, specialized in one of 
these two directions. Scott, Steven- 
son’s master, had less of the stress of 
emotion in his work, was well content 
to linger by the way, and did not so 
confine himself to the unfolding of a 
violent and exciting tale. To him the 
plot was not so entirely the heart of 
the matter as it became in the hands 
of the younger writer, who constructed 
a theory which, perhaps, assumed too 
completely that a man can only attend 
to one thing at a time. The redundan- 
cies, even the blemishes, which Steven- 
son pared off from Scott’s structure, 
were really the signs of a fully nour- 
ished vitality. On the other hand, the 
novelists of whom Mr. Howells and 
Mr. James are the best representatives 
derive principally from Thackeray, and 
they, on their part, pushed to the ex- 
treme Thackeray’s principle of finding 
his matter in the commonplace con- 
cerns of daily life treated in a method 
that dispensed even with caricature. 
As Stevenson said, “Vanity Fair’ 
would not be what it is were it not for 
Rawdon Crawley’s blow in the face of 
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Lord Steyn. Human nature cries out 
for some such quickening of the blood; 
and Mr. Howells will only tell us about 
the patterns which a young lady at the 
crisis of her fate described in the sand 
with the point of her parasol. In the 
very best of his books a degree of most 
unusual intensity is reached when Si- 
las Lapham awakes to the conscious- 
ness that he has taken one night a 
glass too many of champagne. And 
yet either theory is sound in the main 
—Stevenson’s, that a novelist should 
have a story to tell worth telling, and 
should discard rigidly whatever is not 
essential to the story; and Mr. How- 
ells’s, that the novel must rest on ex- 
perience and be tried by experience, 
and that the most interesting thing in 
life is some modification of the com- 
monplace. But the artist who begins 
to work on a theory is almost invari- 
ably born in an unlucky hour, past the 
golden age and the glorious rule of 
thumb, 

Briefly, then, it seems to us that the 
best days of the novel, as we have un- 
derstood the novel, are over. Prose 
fiction may throw itself with equal 
success into some other mould, though 
probably not till a period has gone by. 
The novel of the twentieth century 
will hardly riva! the novel of the nine- 
teenth, though it is devoutly to be 
hoped that the drama may make 
amends. The more one considers con- 
temporary work the more unapproach- 
able seems the large creative faculty 
of the great three—Scott, Dickens, and 
Thackeray; nor do the ladies of to-day 
come much nearer to the impeccable 
art of Miss Austen, the wider range 
of George Eliot, or the fierce power of 
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Charlotte Bronté. The work of our 
contemporaries is more strained, more 
self-conscious, less leisurely, than was 
that of the other novelists who still 
survive, and Mrs. Gaskell will prob- 
ably outlast almost all who are writing 
to-day. It is difficult to conceive a 
generation which should be indifferent 
to the mellow charm, the rich rustic 
poetry, of Blackmore’s “‘Lorna Doone”; 
and Charles Reade’s romance “The 
Cloister and the Hearth” will hold 
readers while men care for the sus- 
tained fire of invention. These books 
belong to the old order, and so do 
Kingsley’s, intensely modern as they 
seemed in their day. What survives in 
Kingsley’s work is the personality of 
the author, potent in its appeal to 
youth, strong in its limitations, its 
passionate narrowness. The new order 
begins with Mr. Meredith, and secured 
its ascendency through Stevenson, Mr. 
Meredith’s ardent disciple. How its 
works will last remains to be seen; but 
one may say with conviction that an 
age which neglects them will miss a 
mine of pleasure and enlightenment. 
The most casual survey of what has 
been done in the last fifty years will 
reveal the application of a surprising 
deal of talent, not only in the work of 
constant writers, but in the novels 
written either by the men of one book 
—such as “John Inglesant” (for no 
other publication by its author showed 
that concentration of a lifetime)—or by 
men whose true work lay elsewhere, 
yet who embodied in this form the re- 
sults of their experience and knowl- 
edge, and of whom Lord Beaconsfield 
in his later books is the capital ex- 
ample. 
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THE MAKING OF MODERN EUROPE. 


By Proressor T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


The earth’s history consists of three 
parts. One tells of its shaping, how 
the waters were gathered together as 
the dry land appeared and was carved 
into its present form; another traces 
the pedigree of the living creatures 
upon its surface; and the third is the 
story of mankind. Serious attempts to 
reconstruct the first and the second 
are comparatively modern; palzeontol- 
ogy received little notice till the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, and 
Mr. Godwin-Austen, who died. in 1884, 
was perhaps the earliest to make the 
physical geography of past ages an 
earnest study. Among those who have 
followed in his steps, the author of 
“Das Antlitz der Erde,’ Dr. EB. Suess, 
of Vienna, stands prominent. The sub- 
ject is full of difficulties, which in- 
crease, like those in human history, 
as we go back in time. Though on 
many points opinions differ, a general 
agreement exists on the main princi- 
ples of interpretation, and it is now 
possible to sketch the development of 
some of the large land areas on the 
earth’s surface. 

The best known among these, as 
might be expected, is the continent of 
Europe. In its present form it is, in 
the eyes of geologists, comparatively 
modern. There are early chapters in 
its history, telling of the varying dis- 
tribution of land and sea and the rise 
and fall of mountain masses prior to 
the middle of the Secondary era *—but 


1 Readers unfamiliar with geological terms 
‘may be reminded that the earth’s past history 
is divided into three volumes or eras, and each 
-of these subdivided into chapters or periods. 
The first and much the longest—Primary or 
Palaeozoic—consists of the Cambrian, Ordovi- 
-cian, Silurian, Devonian, Carboniferous, and Per- 
mian; the next—Secondary or Mesozoic—of the 
* Triassic, Jurassic, Neocomian, aud Cretaceous; 


to enter on these would be too long a 
task, so we will begin with the period 
in which the white chalk of our Eng- 
lish Downs was deposited, for it rep- 
resents geographical conditions very 
different from the present and these 
had lasted without any startling phy- 
sical changes for myriads of years. 
In seeking to picture that period we 
must efface all the more prominent 
features of the existing continent. In 
the Secondary era there were no Pyre- 
nees, no Carpathians, no Alps. Here 
and there, on the site of the last 
named, the expanse of the sea may 
possibly have been interrupted by a 
small rocky island, but even this is 
uncertain, for the great mountain 
chains of Europe had not yet arisen 
when the thick mass of marine clay 
which underlies London was deposited 
—that is, during the earlier ages of the 
Tertiary era. Thus neither the rivers 
nor the lakes nor even the continent of 
Europe itself existed. An archipelago 
of islands occupied its place, and the 
only tract which could possibly have 
laid claim to that title is now, to a 
very large extent, buried beneath the 
waves. A study of a geological map, 
colored so as to indicate only the 
larger groups of formations, suggests 
that ail parts of Europe may not have 
the same history. A line drawn from 
the Black to the North Sea, or from 
near the mouth of the Dniester to that 
of the Rhine, divides Europe into two 


the third—Tertiary or Kainozoic—of the BHocene, 
Oligocene, Miocene, and Pliocene, with a sup- 
plementary chapter, variously named, which 
includes the episode of the Glacial Epoch and 
leads us up to the age of history. There is 
indeed an introductory volume, called the Ar- 
chaean, but it is as yet very imperfectly deci- 
phered and veils rather than reveals the begin- 
ning of life on the earth. 
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very different parts—the north-eastern 
tinted with broad expanses of color, 
the south-western like a patchwork 
quilt. A closer examination shows 
that the tint indicative of the oldest 
rocks—crystalline masses, the origin 
of which is still not seldom uncertain 
—covers almost the whole of Scandi- 
navia, indeed nearly ali the land region 
west of a line from St. Petersburg to 
Archangel. It reappears in the Scotch 
Highlands and in a more limited area 
of north-western Ireland. Their posi- 
tion on the map and the shallowness 
of the intervening seas suggest that all 
three regions are closely linked and 
are only fragments of a much greater 
land-mass. This, in geological ages 
earlier than that of the chalk, may 
have formed part of a continent or, at 
any rate, of a very large island. But 
most of it, like the fabled Atlantis, 
has sunk beneath the ocean. This for 
eighty or a hundred miles away from 
the western coast of Ireland—about 
as far as the hundred-fathom contour 
line—is comparatively shallow. That 
boundary, beyond which the Atlantic 
floor begins to descend more steeply 
to the great deeps separating America 
from Europe, may correspond generally 
with the watershed of this ancient 
land, débris from which, brought 
by large rivers, played a most impor- 
tant part in the building of the British 
Isles. We shall presently come upon 
traces of these rivers which show that, 
though reduced in importance, they 
had not wholly disappeared in the Ter- 
tiary era. Possibly that land may have 
extended beyond the limits we have 
mentioned and have curved round to 
the south-east as far as Brittany. If 
so, southern Cornwall and the Channel 
Islands are other relics, and it may 
have passed in a north-westerly direc- 
tion into.a broad isthmus linking the 
west of Europe to North America. It 
may also extend beneath those wide- 
spread deposits of later date which lie, 


with little disturbance and in orderly 
sequence from the Devonian to the 
Cretaceous inclusive, on the broad ex- 
panse of northern Russia, to which it 
may form a solid unmovable founda- 
tion at no profound depth. Be that as 
it may, this Brito-Scandinavian penin- 
sula represents a land-mass of high 
antiquity and great importance in the 
past physical geography of Europe. 
But, as the history of the region on 
the north-eastern side of the dividing 
line is less interesting, we shall re- 
strict ourselves to the diversified area 
on the other, of which the British Isles 
now form an outpost. If one color 
were employed to designate rocks of 
Jurassic and later ages—all with hard- 
ly an exception marine—and a second 
for those of earlier date, the map 
would represent an island-studded sea 
comparable with the region of the 
East or West Indies. A large part of 
this region during the Secondary era 
appears to have been slowly but al- 
most continuously subsiding, so that 
from the end of the Triassic period on- 
wards the islands gradually diminished 
in size and were probably at their 
smallest in the later part of the Creta- 
ceous. The chalk, though we need not 
call it abyssal, is a deeper water de- 
posit than any of the Jurassic lime- 
stones, and even more free than they 
from an admixture of land débris. But 
as the very small quantity present con- 
sists of minerals specially associated 
with old crystalline rocks, it indicates 
that land was even then in existence 
at no very remote distance, and was 
undergoing denudation. This deposit 
of pure white chalk is also compara- 
tively limited in extent. The charac- 
ter of the outlying patches in Antrim 
and Mull suggests that its western 
boundary is near at hand. Its north- 
ern cannot have extended much be- 
yond the southern end of Scandinavia. 
The contemporaneous white sands 
near Aix-la-Chapelle and the castel- 
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lated sandstones through which the 
Elbe has carved a path in the Saxon 
Switzerland indicate proximity to its 
southern shore line. The deposits of 
this age in the Alps do not in the least 
resemble chalk and are often full of 
mud or sand, while the cream-colored 
limestones of the Apennines, of Istria, 
and of Dalmatia, though very pure, 
are firm, solid, and much more like 
those Jurassic rocks which furnish 
some of our best building-stones, while 
to the south of the old land-masses of 
Brittany and Auvergne, the chalk is 
represented by a limestone of ordinary 
character with some important differ- 
ences in its fossil contents. 

To return, however, to the geography 
of the more western part of Europe in 
later Secondary times. Probably, as 
already intimated, most of Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, with the extreme 
southwest of England was then united 
to Scandinavia on the one hand and 
to the mass of ancient rocks forming 
Brittany with western Normandy on 
the other. Auvergne and the Cevennes 
mark the site of a hilly island sepa- 
rated from this by a comparatively 
narrow strait; western Spain and part 
of Portugal formed another; Sardinia 
and Corsica are probably monuments 
of a third; a fourth extended from the 
border of Belgium and France to Bo- 
hemia, including the Ardennes and the 
highland districts of central Germany, 
with the Vosges and the Schwarzwald. 
This last was composite in structure, 
the northern portion being added to it 
after the Carboniferous period, when 
the earth’s crust was crumpled intuv 
great folds which run roughly east and 
west from the south of [Ireland to 
Westphalia; a fifth is represented by 
European Turkey, and may be pro- 
longed beneath the lowlands of Walla- 
chia and Hungary. Others no doubt 
there were of small extent, but these 
it is needless to particularize. Here 
and there between the larger islands 
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the sea-bed may have descended rath- 
er rapidly, and have formed basins as 
it does among the great island groups 
between the coasts of Asia and Aus- 
tralia, but, as a rule, the depth prob- 
ably seldom exceeded a very few hun- 
dred:fathoms and was often much less. 

So ended the Secondary conditions—a 
group of scattered islands instead of 
a continent—and so began the Terti- 
ary. But the earth’s crust was now 
moving in an upward instead of a 
downward direction. In some parts of 
Europe, as in our own islands, and to 
a rather less extent in north-western 
France, the Cretaceous and WBocene 
systems are sharply separated, their 
rocks and faunas being very different, 
but in others the change is almost im- 
perceptible. Thus, though the land 
was rising and the islands were en- 
larging their borders, though their an- 
cient valleys were being again cleared 
from the mud accumulated during 
the ages of subsidence, and the rivers 
were beginning to carve themselves 
channels in the newly exposed low- 
land zone on their way to the sea, 
yet the broader geographical feat- 
ures remained unchanged: Europe was 
still an archipelago of islands, some of 
them rising in. bold and lofty hills, but 
neither its grander mountain chains 
nor its greater river systems had as 
yet come into being. 

The Eocene period was drawing to 
its end, when the birth throes of mod- 
ern Europe began. These were felt 
with most intensity over a zone extend- 
ing from the northern shores of the 
Iberian Peninsula to the western 
border of the Caspian, and probably 
far to the east of that sea; altogether 
perhaps not less than six thousand 
miles in length. A broad strip of the 
earth’s crust was puckered, folded, 
and raised, where it could most readily 
yield, into mountain ranges. The dom- 
inant trend of these was nearly from 
east to west, but there are many com- 
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plexities. The crust thus strained was 
not of equal strength throughout, for 
it was studded with harder masses 
where the old land surfaces had been; 
and it was influenced by the deeper 
ocean depressions, the most important 
of which have lingered on in the pres- 
ent Mediterranean. These movements 
began to produce marked effects in the 
Alpine region not long after that time 
when the sands were deposited which 
overlie the London clay and form the 
Surrey heaths. Here and there in that 
chain fossil marine shells indicative 
of the Bagshot epoch are found, raised 
to heights not less than ten thousand 
feet above sea-level. Though starts 
and sudden uplifts may have locally 
occurred—as the folded crust snapped 
and slid under the intolerable strain— 
the Alps were not, like Aladdin’s pal- 
ace, built in a night, for the process of 
mountain making, if measured by our 
estimates, is comparatively slow. But 
whenever land has risen out of reach 
of the waves, other carving tools of 
Nature—heat and cold, rain and rivers 
—begin their appointed task, and the 
destroyer treads on the heels of the 
builder. Very soon after the newest 
Tertiary estuarine beds of the Isle of 
Wight had been deposited, the Alps 
had become a mountain chain carved 
into peaks, furrowed by deep valleys, 
and drained by powerful rivers, which 
rolled their -rock fragments into peb- 
bles or ground them into sand. 

The building of this chain is, how- 
ever, a complicated story—more so 
than that of the Pyrenees or the Cau- 
casus. Its connection with the Apen- 
nines and the Dalmatian ranges, the 
southward curving of the older rocks 
near the headwaters of the Inn, and 
again in yet more marked fashion 
round the western edge of the Pied- 
mont plain, the superposition, which 
becomes more marked in that direc- 
tion, of a series of folds trending from 
to south-south-west, 


north-north-east 
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introduce so many complexities that 
we must abstain from attempting to 
discuss them, and emphasize one fact 
only, which, for our present purpose, 
is of the highest importance, that even 
at this epoch the building of the Alps 
was not complete; for another set of 
movements had yet to come, which be- 
gan towards the end of the Miocene 
period. During that period, though the 
first foldings had probably upreared 
the great mountain chains to not less 
than their present elevation, Europe 
even then was only beginning to be a 
continent, its surface was interrupted 
by shallow seas, and its great river 
systems, such as the Rhone, the Rhine, 
and the Danube, were either very in- 
complete or non-existent. North of the 
Alps a broad strait reached from west 
of Geneva to east of Vienna, linking a 
northern extension of the Gulf of 
Lyons to an Austrian sea, which was 
prolonged through Hungary to the 
Black and Caspian Seas; these with 
the Mediterranean being the last repre- 
sentatives of the great Eocene Ocean. 
During part of the time this strait 
may have been a marshy lowland—dot- 
ted with lagoons and lakes. But in 
any case the rivers which issued from 
the Alps could not follow their present 
courses, because they were interrupted 
by this sea, if not at the very foot of 
the mountains, at any rate after a 
short wandering over a lowland dis- 
trict. Europe had not yet become a 
continent, and in other parts consider- 
able tracts, now dry land, were still 
covered with water. 

The second set of movements, which 
reached a maximum in the western 
half of the Alps, probably affected a 
very much larger area in Europe. By 
these the Bernese Oberland was in- 
tensely folded and its peaks so much 
elevated that they almost rival those 
of the Pennines. The sandstones and 
gravels on its northern border were 
raised into foothills, which in the more 




















central part attain some six thousand 
feet above sea-level. Beyond the limit 
of the more corrugated zone these 
movements thrust the hotter and more 
plastic material beneath the crust up- 
wards and outwards, with the result 
that volcanoes broke forth on the cen- 
tral plateau of Auvergne, and on an 
inner zone south of the Carpathians. 
At the end of these disturbances, early 
in Pliocene ages, Europe had become 
a continent, though its margin was as 
yet incomplete and in many places 
the work of sculpture was only begin- 
ning. 

The tale of this work, the carving of 
the lowlands into undulating hills and 
broad river valleys—the second great 
stage in the preparation for human 
history—can perhaps be made more 
intelligible, by taking some of the 
chief European rivers as examples, and 
indicating their relation to the old 
highland masses and the new moun- 
tain chains. First for those of France— 
the Seine, like our own Thames, rises 
in rocks belonging to the Jurassic sys- 
tem, and cuts its way in succession 
through Cretaceous and earlier Ter- 
tiary deposits. Thus a very large part 
of its course must be later in date 
than these, and though the valley-cut- 
ting would begin somewhat earlier 
near its headwaters, we may assign 
that as a whole to Pliocene and subse- 
quent times. The same may be said 
of the Garonne and its tributaries; the 
streams which feed these were flowing 
from the Pyrenees in Miocene times, 
but the lowland which they now trav- 
erse did not become dry land till af- 
ter the beginning of the Pliocene. The 
Loire and its great tributary the Allier 
have a rather different story. Rising 
very far south in the old highlands 
of Auvergne, they pass northwards 
through them; so this part of their 
course must have been determined at 
a very early date, but not that below 
their junction. Here the Loire sweeps 
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round in a huge curve from north to 
west, apparently turned aside at first 
by the Morvan uplands. Near Or- 
leans, in Miocene times, it must have 
flowed into the sea, and as that re- 
treated, must have wandered in pur- 
suit over the dry bed to the present 
junction near Nantes. Those uplands, 
with the Céte d’Or and the Plateau of 
Langres, though apparently physical 
features of no very great importance, 
separate the basins of the Seine and of 
the Meuse from the valley of the 
Sadne—they are in fact the watershed 
of this part of Europe. How it is that 
they have taken so leading a position 
becomes more intelligible when we ex- 
amine a geological map. This shows 
that an underground connection al- 
most certainly exists between Au- 
vergne and the great highland mass 
including the Ardennes and the Vos- 
ges, which, during any subsequent 
earth movements, would tend to raise 
the rocks above it to a higher level 
than the more basin-shaped areas on 
either side. 

The great rivers which carry away 
the drainage of the Alps are even 
more modern than the Loire. As the 
chain itself did not begin to exist till 
the end of the Eocene period, every 
part of their courses must be later 
than that, and their waters, all through 
the Miocene, were intercepted soon af- 
ter leaving the mountains. Hence, as 
already intimated, it was impossible 
for them to follow their present paths 
till the second set of earth movements 
had produced their effects, or early in 
Pliocene times. Thus each of the 
three rivers has a different history. 
The Rhone, at the present day, after 
leaving the Lake of Geneva, forces a 
path through a mountain barrier, 
where the Jura blends with the west- 


ern Alps, and then flows through a 
lowland district, comparatively speak- 
ing, to Lyons, where it is joined by the 
Sadne. 


When we look down upon 
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their confluence from the neighboring 
hills we are surprised to observe that 
the valley of the tributary is appar- 
ently the more important. Its direction 
is from north to south, which is the 
direction of the Rhone for the remain- 
der of their course. So we conclude 
that the Sadne is the older river. The 
commencement of its path, on the 
southern slope of the Vosges, may be 
very ancient, but its history, like that 
of so many others, practically began 
with Miocene times. During these the 
Sadne was working out its channel as 
it ran southward through France to 
the Gulf of Lyons. So when the 
Rhone first emerged from the moun- 
tains it found in the lower Sadne an 
outlet already prepared for its waters. 
Its example was followed by the Isére 
and the Durance, so that the whole 
of the Rhone below Lyons is only an 
enlargement and deepening of the an- 
cient valley of the Sadne. 

According to the late Sir A. Ramsay, 
the Rhine has a different history. 
Though a new river, for it also cannot 
have come into existence earlier than 
the Rhone, we find it, at its noted 
gorge between Bingen and Bonn, cut- 
ting completely through the Taunus 
hills, part of one of the old highland 
masses, which ought to have diverted 
its course. These, however, in Miocene 
times were rather higher and had 
their own. river system. One large 
stream, starting from a watershed be- 
tween Bingen and Bonn, ran south- 
ward into the sea which then bordered 
the Alps, along a valley whicn has 
now become that of the middle Rhine. 
But during the second set of earth 
movements, the elevation of the bed of 
this sea, and of the adjoining Alpine 
zone, was associated with a relative de- 
pression in the region of the north, 
which gave a tilt in that direction 
to all this part of Europe. Thus 
the Rhine, as it issued from the moun- 
tains, found its path blocked by the 
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southern buttresses of the Schwarz- 
wald, along which it had to feel 
its way till it arrived at the mouth 
of the disused valley. Into this it 
poured, converting it into a long and 
narrow lake. The northern end of this 
may have continued to subside until 
its waters found an exit across the old 
watershed. The stream, plunging 
down the corresponding northern glen, 
would cut rapidly backwards, forming 
at first dangerous rapids like that on 
its higher course above Laufenburg— 
rapids of which the noted Lurlei may 
be a remnant—till at last the barrier 
was severed, the lake emptied, and the 
gorge completed. Thus the Rhine, as a 
whole, is more modern than some of 
its tributaries. The Main, for instance, 
which joins it at Mayence, draining 
part of the Taunus and Odenwold 
highlands, and running through rocks 
which were above the sea in Second- 
ary times, may represent the principal 
stream, rather than a feeder, of the 
river which in Miocene times flowed 
southward, and to which the Neckar 
may have been an important tribu- 
tary. 

The Moselle is a perplexing river, 
and may resemble the Rhine in having 
its lower and its upper parts of very 
different ages. It cuts obliquely, like 
the Meuse, through the old highland 
region of the Eifel and Ardennes, yet 
both rivers rise far to the south. The 
cradle of the Moselle is indeed in the 
south-western part of the Vosges, and 
thus may be very ancient, but as the 
river runs from south of Nancy till it 
approaches Tréves over the earlier 
Secondary strata (which were probably 
beneath the sea in the later part of 
that era) it cannot have marked out its 
present course till some part of the 
Tertiary. This is also true of the 
Meuse, except that its headwaters lie 
entirely among Secondary rocks, for it 
starts, like the Seine and the Sadne. 
from the comparatively unimportant 




















and modern upland of the Plateau de 
Langres, and seems at one time to 
have contemplated an alliance with the 
Moselle, for between Toul and Frouard 
their water-parting is low enough to 
be traversed by a canal. But the lat- 
ter river on approaching Tréves, the 
former on leaving Sedan, find a path 
through the old highlands of the Ar- 
dennes—the one running with many 
windings to Coblenz, but following the 
general trend of the stratified rocks, 
the other crossing them more nearly at 
right angles. In this part of their 
course each probably repeats the story 
of the Rhine. The tilt of the conti- 
nent which caused the last to seek a 
northern outlet may for a time have 
banked up the waters of the other two 
rivers in old valleys of the highland 
district, till each of them succeeded in 
cutting through a low watershed and 
opening a path for itself, along an an- 
cient channel of discharge. The Elbe 
apparently has a less complex history. 
It starts from an ancient highland, 
that of Bohemia; has carved its way 
(in the Saxon Switzerland) through 
thick sandstones contemporary with 
our own Cretaceous rocks, and then, 
from the north of Dresden, follows a 
long and featureless path to the sea. 
Most of its present course, like those 
of the other rivers, must have been 
earved out after the close of the Sec- 
ondary era, and it, when studied more 
closely, suggests a change of action 
hardly less striking than we find in 
the more western streams. The scen- 
ery of the Saxon Switzerland is a rep- 
resentation in minature of the cafion 
region of Western America. Castel- 
lated blocks of sandstone, such as the 
Lilienstein and Falkenstein, rise from 
an undulating plateau, out of which 
the Elbe has carved its present chan- 
nel. Efface that for a moment, and 
those insulated blocks become the last 
remnants of apn older and higher pla- 
teau, which was almost entirely de- 
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stroyed by the ancient streams in their 
devious wanderings. That may well 
have been the work of pre-Pliocene 
ages; but when the land over the more 
central part of Europe began to sink, 
as we have already described, the out- 
flowing water would quicken its pace, 
would seek a more direct channel, and 
would carve out the more sharply de- 
fined trough which forms the present 
course of the Elbe. 

The Danube has a history not unlike 
that of the Rhone. It may be divided 
into three sections: from the source to 
Vienna, from that city to the Iron 
Gates, and from these to the Black 
Sea. The second and third cannot 
have existed till the close of the Mio- 
cene, for during most of it those dis- 
tricts were beneath a sea into which 
the Inn, the Mur, the Drave, and the 
Save were discharged on leaving the 
Alps. That also received a stream 
from the uplands of older Secondary 
rocks which rest on the eastern flanks 
of the Schwarzwald, as well as others 
from the ancient region of the Béhmer- 
wald, and in the former the Danube 
has its beginning. The northward tilt- 
ing of the zonal region on that side of 
the Alps forced the growing Danube to 
swing over to the same border of the 
Bavarian plain and hug the base of 
the Bohemian hills. But it soon be- 
came a great river, for the dry sea-bed 
now afforded a path to the Inn, and 
this more than doubled the volume of 
its waters. They escape through the 
gap between the Eastern Alps and the 
Little Carpathians to the lowlands of 
Hungary, which also had been emerg- 
ing from the sea. Here, probably in 
consequence of the rising of the Car- 
pathian chain, the tilt towards the 
north, which has hitherto affected the 
course of the rivers, is replaced by one 
in the opposite direction. To this we 
may refer that sudden southward bend 
of the Danube near Buda-Pesth and 
the inclination of the Drave and the 
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Save towards the Bosnia _ frontier. 
Another highland barrier separates the 
Hungarian lowland from the Rouma- 
nian plain (also a dry sea-bed), through 
which the Danube has forced a pas- 
sage at the Iron Gates to begin the 
last stage of its course to the Black 
Sea. 

The Italian rivers need not detain us 
long. None can be older than the Alps 
and the Apennines; and as the North 
Italian plain was a sea-bed in earlier 
Pliocene times, the greater part of the 


course of the Po must be yet more: 


modern. In those times, though the 
leading lines of this district were al- 
ready sketched out, though the Alps, 
with their extension through Dalma- 
tia and the Apennines defined a larger 
Adriatic, curiously reproducing the 
present land outline of Italy, the Medi- 
terranean extended beyond its present 
borders both northward and _ south- 
ward. Thus the Po in the earlier ages 
of the Pliocene would be a compara- 
tively insignificant river, less important 
than the Adige and even the Ticino. 
We must not linger over the Iberian 
peninsula. Portugal and Spain meet on 
an ancient highland region extending 
from the southern margin of the Bay 
of Biscay to the neighborhood of Se- 
ville. This, however, is not the wa- 
tershed of the country; like the Ar- 
dennes and Taunus, it is severed by 
rivers which rise further inland among 
newer rocks, and follow courses which 
seen at first sight anomalous. The Dou- 
ro, the Tagus, the Guadiana, and the 
Guadalquivir have their sources in the 
central plateau of Jurassic rocks, the 
first three crossing the highland on 
their way to the Atlantic, the last 
skirting its southern extremity. The 
Ebro, : however, takes an opposite 
course, for it is born on the eastern 
slopes of the highlands, and runs in 
that direction to the Mediterranean. 
For an explanation of this we must 
go back to early Tertiary ages, when, 
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as already said, only an elongated isl- 
and rose from a wide expanse of wa- 
ters. Then those great earth move- 
ments began which so profoundly mod- 
ified the geography of Central and 
Southern Europe. The crust over this 
region was puckered, and rose up into 
huge complicated wrinkles, of which 
the Pyrenees were the most prominent, 
and these were prolonged by the Can- 
tabrian chain to its junction with the 
old highland mass. Similar move- 
ments, with faulting and folding, helped 
to determine the Sierras which sepa- 
rate the Guadiana from the Guadal- 
quivir on the one hand, and from the 
Tagus on the other, and the last again 
from the Douro. Thus the Ebro, with 
its eastward flow, is a consequence of 
the Pyrenees and of their westward 
extension; for these made a course in 
that direction impossible, and forced 
the water to seek the Mediterranean. 
The Garonne and Adour take the most 
of the drainage from the northern 
slopes of the Pyrenees to the Atlantic, 
but that seems almost fortuitous, so 
slight is the separation between one 
part of the former river and the Aude. 
But we must not forget one other im- 
portant physical feature in Spanish 
geography—the Sierra Nevada, whose 
highest summit overtops that of the 
Pyrenees. As a mountain chain it is 
equally modern, being another result 
of that wrinkling of the crust which 
so profoundly affected the Mediterran- 
ean borderlands from the Atlas to the 
Alps. , 

Our own islands cannot be adequate- 
ly discussed in the brief space that re- 
mains; enough to repeat that their 
northern parts are really continuous 
with the Scandinavian peninsula, and 
incorporate fragments of an aimost 
continental region; that the southern 
portions retain more than traces of the 
great folding which produced the Ar- 
dennes and Taunus; and that the his- 
tory of their lowland is in the main 














identical with that of north-western 
France, the story of the Thames being 
that of the Seine more briefly told. 
The Bristol, the St. George’s, and the 
English Channels are each enlarge- 
ments of hidden river valleys leading 
outward to the Atlantic: a submerged 
watershed marked by Islay and Jura 
parting the broad valley buried under 
the Irish Sea from another which took 
a northward course to that Ocean. 
Thus the physical history of the 
western half of Europe resembles that 
of its nations. Its dominant features 
are comparatively modern, and are 
due to gradual development rather 
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than to catastrophic change. But the 
old leavens and often determines the 
action of the new. It may be lost to 
sight, like that ancient upland which 
is concealed beneath the chalk of the 
Thames basin, and extends southwards 
under Kent to Sussex; but, just as this 
took a part in determining the dome- 
like elevation which was an essential 
condition in the valleys of the Weald, 
so these old highlands can never be ig- 
nored, and even when at last they are 
reduced to playing a subordinate part, 
they influence, guide, and modify the 
action of newer forces and the results 
of later movements. 





A FRIEND OF NELSON. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


There was little sleep for me at the 
Star Hotel that night. I had told Hor- 
tense in the public room that I had a 
plan, but it was but broadly outlined 
in my mind. The details needed elab- 
oration. Towards morning, as I lay 
sleepless, I was glad to hear the wind 
rising. Even in the golden glory of 
the previous evening there had been 
some of that faint greenish tinge that 
always warns a seaman to keep his 
weather-eye open for the coming 
storm. No doubt the storm was gath- 
ering, I thought, and the notion so 
comforted me, by putting some of my 
troubles to rest, that I fell to sleep 
towards morning with the soughing of 
the wind hushing me like a lullaby. 

In this great perplexity, wherein I 
found myself placed, I had resolved 
from the first moment that I would 
summon to my assistance him who had 
so gallantly aided me before—the har- 
monious Skipper of Darby’s Cave. 
That he would help me readily I well 





knew. A cause such as this, at once 
to prevent and avenge an attempt on 
the life of the glorious Nelson, was 
one that would conjure the best wits 
and aid of others far less ready and 
resourceful than this jovial felon of 
royal blood and bar sinister. Well did 
I know that a better helper I could 
not have. The trouble was to find him. 
The cave of the Belle Tout I knew 
well as his constant rendezvous, but, 
for all that, I understood that it was 
not his home; and where his home 
might be, where to lay my hand upon 
him, I could not tell, and sorely won- 
dered. And in the midst of my won- 
dering, in my bed at the old Star Hotel 
in Lewes, the wind began to rise fu- 
riously with the sound of sweetest 
music in my ears, for I knew that in 
case of a storm there could be no 
doubt of the whereabouts of that skip- 
per of a crew of “honest wreckers and 
smugglers all,” as he himself described 
them. He would be on his quarter- 
deck, looking out for salvage—on that 
terrace cut in face of the rock where 
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his parsonified figure had loomed out 
so strangely through the mist on the 
first occasion of my meeting with him. 
That part of my puzzle, therefore, 
was solved for me when I rose the 
next morning and found the day one 
of those on which a _ south-westerly 
gale seems to blow gray fluff over the 
sky eternally out of the Atlantic. No 
wrecker in Sussex would be absent 
from his post that day. I was away 
from Lewes soon after sunrise, leav- 
ing a note of au revoir for “Mrs. El- 
liott’”’ with the servant. My horse was 
recovered from his quick-paced littie 
journey of the day before, and climbed 
the hill to the downs eageriy, snuffing 
at the salt gale. It was all very well 
as we went up, but when we arrived 
there it was not amusing. I might 
have gone a far more sheltered way, 
had I but known, but was afraid to 
get out of my course, so followed the 
track by which the smuggler and I 
had come when we were after the 
Frenchman. If only I had let the man 
have his way then, all this trouble 
might have been saved. On the other 
hand, Madame d’Estourville might in 
that case never have had occasion to 
ask my special help and friendship; 
and on that argument I was very well 
content that my sense of honor, even 
to the most dishonorable foe, had pre- 
vailed over more practical motives. 
In some of the upland valleys that 
served as funnels to collect all the 
breezes, the gale was so strong that it 
needed persuasion to make my horse 
face it; but ultimately I found myself 
at the farmhouse where we had taken 
horses before; and there I inquired 
whether anyone could tell me the 
whereabouts of the Skipper of Darby’s 
Cave, describing him by appearance, 
which, at least, they knew exceeding- 
ly well. One and all about the farm 
affected the ‘most crass ignorance—had 
never heard of, much less seen, such 
a man—although his great black horse, 
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as I found shortly after, was munching 
oats at that very moment in their 
stable. 

I found my friend, however, very 
easily without their help, as good luck 
would have it. The tide happened to 
serve me, for the time being, for go- 
ing to the cave on foot. No boat could 
have lived a moment in the foaming 
breakers. I found him and his ship’s 
company watching like a happy, but 
hungry, family of spiders for any ships 
that the gale might cast into their 
web. So far they had known but lit- 
tle fortune, the only craft that was 
driven ashore being one fishing boat, 
out of which they had saved the life 
of one man, the rest of the crew be- 
ing drowned, and no valuables of any 
note taken—a bad beginning. There- 
fore, as he himself, the skipper, on the 
quarterdeck, was the first to see me 
crunching my way along the beach, he 
was ready enough to call another to 
the thankless task of the look-out, 
while he came down the steps cut in 
the cliff to meet me. 

“Deuce take me, mate,” said he 
cheerily, “what make you here?” 

“And deuce take me, mate,” I an- 
swered in the same tone, “what makes 
he here?” pointing to the man who had 
newly come to the look-out. For this 
new look-out, if you please, was none 
other than Reuben Elphick, the “ar- 
rant failure,” who had been command- 
ed to return to his own domestic hearth 
long since. But it seemed, by what 
“Parson Darby” told me, that he de- 
clined to do this chiefly because of his 
fear of my wrath. And, this being so, 
it was more than a little ridiculous to 
see the figure that he cut now when 
he saw me, and thought that I had 
come down for the express purpose 
of catching and punishing him. I was 
very careful not to undeceive him at 
first in regard to this, resolving that 
he should feel at least the punishment 
of a slight terror, if of nothing more 
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distressful. But I had little time to 
spare over this fellow, and soon turned 
away to state the business on which I 
had come to my friend, the leader of 
the gang. His jolly round face glowed 
with furious indignation and desire for 
action as I told my story. 

“Did I not warn you,” he said, “that 
we should have left the French rep- 
tile scotched then and there on our 
way up Wych Cross Hill, even as we 
left the other viper?’ 

“Ay, you said so,” I replied, “and 
right glad I am I did not follow that 
same advice of yours.” 

“And why so?” said he. “Why so?” 

“Ah, never mind the ‘why so’,” I an- 
swered. “However, the reptile needs 
scotching now, and badly scotching. I 
have no word to say for him. The 
worst you may wish to do you have 
my leave to do, and welcome, now. 
The only thing is that I would catch 
him and his accomplices right in the 
act, red-handed.” 


“That is ill to do,” he said—“that is, 
without a risk. Of course, if we could 
risk Lord Nelson’s life—— But that is 
not to be thought of.” 

“Most certainly,” I said, “that is not 
to be thought of.” 

“You see,” he continued, “itis a hard 


matter—all is so quickly done. It is 
but a blow—and there is an end. What 
weapon do you say the knaves will 
use?” 

I fumbled in my pocket. “Here is 
paper and lead pencil,” said I, produc- 
ing an old letter. “Write on it the 
weapon you would guess, and I will 
write my guess on this piece.” 

Both scribbled a moment. Then I 
said: 

“What is written on yours?” 

“Dagger,” said he. “And on yours?” 

“Dagger,” and he showed it to me, 
writ in a scholarly hand too. He 
laughed his great laugh, that was 
always ready, however grave the 
case. 
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“Wise wits steer the same course, 
mate. What was your argument?” 

“Why,” said I, “the dagger is sure, 
secret, and silent. And yours?” 

“You have put mine in words for 
me. So there itis. Two votes to none 
for cold steel. It is the dagger these 
rascals will wish to use. That makes 
our task the harder if we are to catch 
them in the act, as you say. Could 
you persuade his Lordship to put on a 
mail coat under his clothes, think 
you?” 

It was an idea, certainly—an idea 
that struck me as more feasible of exe- 
cution, no doubt, because I had myself 
often donned, for fun, one or other of 
the mail shirts that hang with other 
ancient armor on the walls of Buck- 
hurst Hall. Lord Nelson was of the 
same figure as myself, a spare man. 
He could be fitted with one easily, 
would he but deign to wear it. But 
that I doubted, as I told my gallant 
friend the smuggler. 

“I shall, of course,” I said, “warn 
his Lordship of the peril wherein he 
stands, and beg him take this simple 
precaution; one, too, that will make 
our task so much the easier. But I 
know the man, and I doubt.” 

“For England’s sake he should do 
it.” 

“And so he should,” I agreed heart- 
ily, “and on that plea I will strive to 
turn him. But as to our part of the 
business now—whom will you take to 
aid you?” 

“Him first,” said he, jerking his 
thumb whither Elphick stood, a poor 
figure, on the cliff terrace. 

“Him!” I replied, aghast—“and first! 
the arrant failure?” 

“Well, there,” said he, with a grim 
humor, “failure or no, he is the one 
I pick the first. This job is not so 
simple. He knows the channels and 
the shoals of this Ashdown Forest of 
yours as I know my course to Seaford 
Bay. And lookee, mate,” he added, 
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with a kind of challenge in his voice, 
“we be all something of arrant fail- 
ures here, and if it be a ship’s com- 
pany of angels that you’re seeking, 
you’re out of your course a point or 
more in coming to Darby’s Cave.” 

I felt myself justly rebuked, and 
confessed it shamefast. “I am grate- 
ful to you,” I added to my apology, 
“truly grateful. You are the best judge 
of the fellows you can depend on. I 
must leave all that to you.” 

Thereon the details soon were set- 
tled. He should bring three of those 
on whom he could place best reliance, 
Reuben Elphick included. So far as 
Hortense had understood the plot, it 
was designed to employ but two 
only in its execution besides the con- 
spirator-in-chief, Marigny. With three, 
therefore, besides the pseudo-Parson 
Darby—worth any brace of ordinary 
men to his own account—there should 
be no question about managing the vil- 
lains, once they came to terms. The 
trouble was to catch them in the act, 
so far and so overtly committed to its 
execution as to leave no _ possible 
doubt of their design; and, that done, 
they might seek what mercy they 
could find in Heaven, fér they would 
meet none at the hands of men. 

The house of Buckhurst stands high 
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upon a spur, with a glen or ravine, 
deeply overhung with birches and 
oaks, running below it on the one side 
towards the south, a like one running 
on the other side towards the east. 
The glens converge, and the house 
and its amenities are on the wedge of 
high ground between the two. Up the 
former of these it was arranged that 
Reuben should lead the little party of 
four on the night of September 1—be- 
ing Sunday—and should form camp at 
a certain deeply embowered spot, well 
known to him, not more than three 
hundred yards or so from the house 
itself. This glen we chose as the place 
of rendezvous and means of approach 
in preference to the other, by reason 
that it was so closely beset with foli- 
age and so rugged as to be practically 
inaccessible on horseback. Now our 
party, so to speak of them, would be 
a-foot; whereas for the assassins, it 
was pretty certain they would have 
horses at hand for their better escape 
when their deed was finished. 

So, these matters settled, I was 
forced to hurry back, lest the making 
tide should cut me from the access to 
Birling Gap and the downs, and was 
soon once more in the saddle, finding 
the ride a deal more pleasant with the 
gale astern than ahead. 

Horace G. Hutchinson. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Our camp was pitched inside an old 
stockade, our camp-fire lit at the foot 
of a huge maple tree, and for sleeping 
quarters we took possession of a rude 
old granary. Although it was June, 
the sea winds were very cold and the 
rain almost incessant, so that we re- 
luctantly abandoned the romance of 
tent life for the advantage of a moder- 


ately tight roof above us and a dry 
floor beneath. The price which has to 
be paid for the magnificent evergreen 
vegetation and superb forests of the 
Pacific slope is an almost incessant 
downpour. One of the natives in- 
formed us that it rained nine months 
of the year, and was “apt to be show- 
ery” the other three. I can cheerfully 











corroborate the absolute correctness of 
his assertion, for during nine out of 
the ten days we spent on the coast 
there were hardly two successive hours 
during which rain was not falling. 
Fortunately the rain, though chilly, 
was not exceedingly cold, and we rap- 
idly got into a sort of amphibian frame 
of mind, so that although we were wet 
to the knees all the time, and to the 
waist nearly half the time during our 
stay, and the only way to dry off was 
to go to bed in our wet clothes and 
sleep them dry, none of us caught any 
serious cold, and in a short time we 
came to regard a condition of perma- 
nent water-soak as part of our nor- 
mal environment. One of the local 
authorities solemnly assured us that 
whenever it refrained from raining for 
more than two weeks at a stretch his 
feet began to crack. We began to be- 
lieve in the existence of those mythical 
ancestors of ours, the ancient Britons, 
who, according to the veracious chron- 
icles of the times, used to crouch down 
in water up to their shoulders to keep 
themselves warm and allay the pangs 
of hunger. 

Our first inquiry was what time next 
morning we should be able to go out 
to the rocks. At once a derisive howl 
went up from the entire wagon-party. 
“You had better ask what time next 
week, or how early in July”; and then 
it was borne in upon us that when you 
once enter the woods you must revert 
to the frame of mind of the savage who 
does his time-thinking in weeks and 
even moons, instead of in hours and 
minutes as in our railroad-ridden civil- 
ization. The Pacific Ocean, it seems, 
is what the French call an “extremely 
difficult” old lady. Not that she can be 
described as fickle; on the cortrary she 
is persistently and far too consistently 
unkind. In spite of her bright blue 
smile and the velvet curves of her 
green land-lips, she is about the most 
utterly useless and unmanageable old 
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baggage in the shape of salt water that 
lies out of doors, for the oarsman and 
the yachtsman. In the first place, she 
has a steady surface pulse-wave one 
hundred miles long, with the whole 
distance from Japan to get up its 
swing in. This never ceases day or 
night, but throbs incessantly like the 
pulse of a sleeping world, and provides 
a superbly responsive basal tone for 
the blandishments of the local winds. 
In the winter south-west gales are well 
nigh incessant, while in summer the 
high westerly “sun-wind” is of daily 
occurrence; scarcely has the disturb- 
ance fomented by one subsided than 
that of a new day springs up, so that 
the would-be boatman or yachtsman 
finds himself constantly confronted six 
days out of the week, and even seven, 
by a surf from four to fourteen feet 
high. Even the floods of great rivers, 
like the Columbia, can make little or 
no headway against the incessant ham- 
mering of this wall of living water, but 
have to deposit their silt in the form 
of a bar, which makes a most serious 
impediment to the entrance or exit of 
craft of any description, and which 
usually only sea-going vessels and tugs 
can manage to pass, at the most favor- 
able stages of the tide. Even after you 
have worked your way out through a 
four-foot surf, a storm, which has been 
racing all the way from Honolulu, may 
slip in under and past you, and before 
you can get back to shore at your best 
speed, be tossing up white-caps ten feet 
high, 

As our enterprise involved the land- 
ing upon a rocky shelf at the foot of a 
precipitous cliff in mid-ocean, it was 
necessary to wait until all the condi- 
tions were favorable to have a reason- 
able possibility of success. So far as 
our boat and crew for the trip were 
concerned there was little left to be 
desired. About a mile up the coast 
from our camp a couple of fishermen 
had established a little hut for the pur- 
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pose of killing (for their fat and hides) 
the sea-lions, which abound on the 
rocks for which we were bound. Their 
boat was a fine, staunch, old sea-going 
craft, the gig of a whaler, requiring at 
least six men to row her and ten to 
launch her, as we found to our sorrow. 
There was no lack of game, for direct- 
ly in front of their little cabin and 
scarcely half a mile off shore the in- 
nermost group of rocky islands, which 
we hoped to visit, were covered with 
the great brown bodies of the sea-lions 
and their little, shiny black cubs. They 
are not aggressive animals at best, and 
at that distance the old ones looked like 
great round sticks of cord-wood and 
the youngsters like little black cater- 
pillars. They simply carpeted the low- 
er ledges, looking almost as if piled 
upon one another like driftwood after 
a storm, but as they receded from the 
water their ranks grew thinner and 
thinner, until finally the topmost ledges 
of the rock-reef were occupied by three 
or four magnificent old bulls, the self- 
constituted sentinels and defenders of 
the herd. Their roaring was both cav- 
ernous and continuous and could be 
plainly heard all up and down the coast 
whenever the surf would moderate, but 
I am reluctantly compelled to admit 
that there was little in any way im- 
pressive about it. It did not in the 
least remind one of “the great seal roar 
that beats off shore above the loudest 
gale.” It was much more accurately 
described by the light-keeper, of agri- 
cultural antecedents, who declared that 
he could hardly sleep for hearing them 
“a grunten’ and a fitin’ all night long, 
like a passel o’ big hawgs under a 
barn.” What the meaning of it all 
might be was hard to conjecture, for 
the mating-arrangements were long 
since settled and there was absolutely 
no fighting going on. Nor were the 
songs intended as danger-signals, for, 
with the exception of an occasional 
plunge by a single member for a cool 
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sea-bath and a little scurry after a 
cuttlefish, there was almost no move- 
ment going on in the herd. They were 
lying there in the sunshine, like so 
many logs of drift wood, only at inter- 
vals lifting their heads to join in the 
extraordinary chorus, Whether for 
some imaginary benefit to the crowd or 
merely for the pleasure of hearing 
their own voices it- would be impossible 
to say. 

The more I see of animals, the more 
firmly I am convinced that man for 
once has been grossly slandered when 
accused of being the only animal which 
talks purely for the pleasure of hear- 
ing its own voice. Those who moralize 
upon the vain loquacity of men and the 
dignified silence of animals usually 
know very little about animals. The 
motto of the whole animal world, man 
included, seems to be: “What is the 
use of having a voice if you can’t use 
it?” Nearly every animal of gregari- 
ous habits and the slightest pretension 
to any social gifts spends ‘the greater 
part of the time in which he is in the 
society of his fellows in some form of 
conversation, or at least vocal exercise. 
An afternoon tea or a Salvation Army 
testimony meeting is not by any means 
the only occasion upon which a contin- 
uous flow of remarks is considered an 
absolute necessity. A flock of rooks, a 
band of sparrows, a drove of elk, nay, 
a dignified senate of sea-lions or con- 
gress of seals, are all imbued with the 
same idea. Even cattle and sheep will 
keep up a constant interchange of 
sounds, excepting at such times as 
their mouths are actually engaged 
otherwise in the process of eating and 
drinking. Man is probably the one ani- 
mal that talks while he is eating, but 
with that exception he is not a whit 
more loquacious than many of his blood 
relatives. Not only is this true of talk- 
ing as a means of social intercourse, 
but I have also known a great variety 
of animals, including elk, bear and 
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buffalo, as well as birds innumerable, 
who would keep up an almost inces- 
sant conversational soliloquy even 
when entirely separated from the rest 
of their kind. The moping owl is 
seized with fits of this description. 
The presence of these sea-lion hunt- 
ers brings under notice an interesting 
and hotly-disputéd question as to the 
natural dietary of these great beasts. 
On the one side are ranged the fisher- 
men and salmon-canners; on the other 
the scientists. The former hotly de- 
nounce the sea-lions as among the 
deadliest foes of the salmon and other 
fish, alleging that, not content with 
capturing them in open chase, they will 
hang about the gill-nets spread in the 
mouths of the rivers, when the chinook 
are running up to their spawning 
places, and tear the thirty-pound “sil- 
ver sides” right out of the meshes of 
the net—with what effects upon the lat- 
ter fabric may be readily imagined. 
They allege that the sea-lions simply 
swarm about the mouths of the rivers, 
when the salmon are running, like deer 
about a salt-lick, and that one sea-lion 
will destroy hundreds of salmon in a 
short season. Not only do they kill 
and devour them, but they are also said 
to rush furiously in among the ranks 
of the fish and snatch and tear in every 
direction, burying their teeth in the 
flesh, or eating a single mouthful of a 
salmon and then dashing for another, 
killing for the mere lust of slaughter 
like a wolf among sheep. For a long 
time no one dreamed of challenging 
this assertion, and the sea-lion was put 
down, like Artemus Ward’s Indian, as 
“pizen wherever found.” But a few 
years ago a biologist was appointed by 
one of the State institutions to investi- 
gate the question, which he proceeded 
to do by securing the bodies of as 
many sea-lions as possible and exam- 
ining the contents of their stomachs. 
A number of stomachs of the creatures 
were also secured by fishermen and 
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others and sent in with their contents 
for examination. The result was some- 
what startling, for in no single in- 
stance were fish-bones or scales to be 
found either in the stomacks or in the 
intestines of these great brutes, while 
an abundant supply of the remains of 
cuttlefish and traces of shrimps, jelly- 
fish, etc., were discovered. Whereupon 
the distinguished scientific gentleman 
was compelled to state that, so far as 
he could discover, the alleged atrocities 
perpetrated by the sea-lion upon salm- 
on and other fish were not supported 
by sufficient evidence. This naturally 
annoyed the fishermen, as nobody likes 
to be flatly contradicted, even when he 
is told that an imaginary enemy of his 
is really doing him no harm whatever; 
and as they were agitating for a 
bounty to be placed upon the heads of 
sea-lions, as enemies of the State, they 
demanded a further investigation. An- 
other expert was thereupon set to work 
and reported precisely the same re- 
sults, only the “pens” of cuttlefish be- 
ing found in the alimentary canal, in- 
stead of bones and scales. 

In spite of this, however, the fisher- 
men and cannery men having a consid- 
erable number of votes and the scien- 
tists only one or two, the legislature 
was induced to pass a Bill granting a 
bounty of 2.50 dollars for the scalp or 
other evidence of the killing of a sea- 
lion. Whereupon our fishermen afore- 
said had taken advantage of the slack 
season in the salmon fishery to embark 
on their little lion-hunting expedition. 
Unluckily for our friends Solomon and 
Indian Joe, by a base trick of fate or 
a special dispensation of providence 
(according as one sides with the scien- 
tists or the fishermen) it was discovered 
after the bounty-bill had been passed 
that no funds had been provided to 
pay the scalp fees, but as this did not 
come to light until the first batch of 
scalps was actually presented their en- 
terprise was under full way before its 
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hopes were dashed to the ground. The 
naturalist’s sneaking fondness for bi- 
ology (of which he declares that man 
and all his werks form only one small 
chapter) was unexpectedly stirred by 
the problem, into which he suddenly 
plunged, if not up to the eyes at least 
up to the elbows. A number of grue- 
some and fragrant carcases, victims of 
the hunters’ rifles, strewed the beach, 
and equipped with a large hunting- 
knife he proceeded to dispute with the 
gulls for the possession of these enter- 
taining pieces of carrion. In spite of 
the abundant supply of excellent, if 
rather rancid, oil which his investiga- 
tions provided, the flame of his enthu- 
siasm waned lower and lower, after 
each ghastly encounter, until finally 
after two days, during which not only 
everything which he handled or ate or 
looked at but even his very dreams 
fairly reeked with train oil, he an- 
nounced with a snort of disgust that 
the rest of the question might settle 
itself, so far as he was concerned. One 
small incidental advantage derived 
from the process was that his hands 
and boots were both practically water- 
proof and protected from “salt-chap”’ 
during the remainder of his stay. 
However, the five huge paunches 
which he did succeed in quarrying out 
of the cavernous interiors of these 
great hulks, weighing from 1,500 to 
2,000 Ibs., absolutely confirmed the re- 
ports of the scientists. Not one of them 
contained the faintest trace of any 
form of fish-food, nearly all being oc- 
cupied by a thick, reddish fluid, which 
closer investigation showed to be a 
purée of shrimps, and from one to a 
dozen “pens” (or chitinous plates from 
the dorsal mantle) of cuttlefish. After 
careful collection and sifting of the 
evidence of a number of fishermen he 
was able to arrive at a conclusion 
which was satisfactory at least to him- 
self. His decision was a somewhat 
Delphic one, that both parties were 
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right, as their apparently conflicting 
results were obtained at different sea- 
sons of the year. The only season at 
which the sea-lions can be captured 
in any considerable numbers, or at 
which their bodies can be obtained for 
study, is during their breeding-period 
from May to August, when they col- 
lect upon the reefs and rocky islands 
in swarms and herds. Now during this 
season (as the fishermen promptly and 
without any leading on his part in- 
formed him) they are like their cous- 
ins, the fur-seals, eating nothing at all 
or confining themselves to cuttle-fish, 
jelly-fish, hydroids, shrimps and such 
exceedingly small deer as can be cap- 
tured in the open sea; just as the find- 
ings of the scientists from their stom- 
ach-contents indicate. As soon, how- 
ever, as the autumn sets in and the fall 
run of salmon begins they disappear 
from these breeding places and begin 
to frequent the mouths of rivers and 
smaller streams, which are packed 
with the masses of the salmon. There 
seems no reason to doubt the veracity 
of the fishermen’s testimony in this re- 
gard, as salmon have been found with 
large pieces pitten out of them, and 
these rovers of the sea have also been 
seen dashing in among the frightened 
salmon, coming up to the surface with 
a great “steel-back” between their 
teeth, tossing him into the air and 
catching him as_ he falls with a re- 
sounding snap, just like a greyhound 
with a hare. Until a sea-lion can be 
caught, during either the fall or the 
spring run of salmon, in one of their 
chosen beats, the question must re- 
main unsettled, with the burden of 
proof on the side of the fishermen. So 
far as analogy is concerned, their near 
cousins, the seals, are well known to 
be as destructive to fish of every de- 
scription as terriers are to rats, and 
may be seen driving or herding schools 
of mackerel, like sheep dogs their 
flocks, and chasing them up into nar- 
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row. and shallow inlets of the bay, 
where they can be secured by the rest 
of the waiting pack. On the other hand 
there is no inherent improbability in 
such behemoths supporting life entire- 
ly upon a thin and unsubstantial diet 
like shrimps and cuttle-fish. Those 
mastodons of the ocean, the whales, 
live exclusively upon such food-mate- 
rials, and even include infusoria and 
tiny hydroids as well. 

But fate had in store for us a much 
more intimate acquaintance with these 
spoilers of the sea than even investiga- 
tion into their stomach-contents could 
bring. Every night we lay awake, lis- 
tening to the wind and trying to im- 
agine that the roar of the surf was 
fainter than it had been, and the grey 
of morning saw us each day taking our 
march up the beach to our fisherman’s 
hut im the hope that his watchful eye 
might have detected some gaps in the 
furious ranks of our enemies, the 
breakers. 

On one of these mornings, as two of 
us were beating our way on our wheels 
up the beach, in the teeth of a fierce 
and exceedingly wet sea-wind, we 
caught sight of a black mass on the 
wet sand, about fifty yards above the 
edge of the receding tide. As we 
looked at it, it moved slightly, and in- 
stantly, a sudden awakening of the 
hunting-instinct sent us both scudding 
forward, heads over handle-bars, to get 
between it and the breakers. In a few 
minutes we had cut off its retreat, 
thrown down our wheels and were ad- 
vancing in open order upon a young 
sea-lion, which lifted up its head and 
barked bold, baby-defiance at our ap- 
proach, The little chap was about the 
size of a large setter-dog, or female 
harbor-seal, with beautiful big black 
eyes and a voice like a musical mas- 
tiff. After striking and worrying 
fiercely for several minutes on the butt 
of my gun, he concluded that we were 
not exactly comfortable fish to bite, 


and we were enabled to catch him, one 
by the tip of each flipper, and carry 
him, spread-eagle fashion, a safe dis- 
tance up the beach. He very soon 
came to understand that we meant him 
no harm, and after we had sent for the 
wagon and conveyed him to our camp 
the smell of a bottle of milk changed 
his “offishness” into an affection so 
effusive, as to be, with his weight and 
baby-elephant clumsiness, positively 
disconcerting. One hundred pounds of 
pure affection and flippers, suddenly 
landed in your lap, and rubbing its 
milky nose all over your face and 
clothing, is a trifle embarrassing. We 
soon became the best of friends, and 
“Tillamook” was promptly adopted as 
the baby of the party, assigned quar- 
ters in a deserted shack close to the 
camp, and had an extra half-gallon of 
milk added to our daily supply-list on 
his behalf. And he took every ounce 
of it, too, except the odd half-pint 
which he would insist, at every meal- 
time, with a but imperfectly-appreci- 
ated generosity, in distributing over 
the overalls and coat-sleeves of his 
feeder. He was about the most stren- 
uous eater I ever saw. A feeding- 
bottle was not a gently-pleasing object, 
to be peacefully approached and medi- 
tatively sucked dry; it was a wild, 
fierce thing to be grabbed, the life 
shaken out of it, and then to be swal- 
lowed whole, if possible. Feeding him 
was as exciting, and well-nigh as ard- 
uous, as a Greco-Roman wrestling 
match. The moment he smelt milk he 
came at you like a battering-ram, his 
nose high in the air, bunting wildly 
about, evidently hunting for the mas- 
sive bulk of his lost mamma, and ap- 
parently incapable of recognizing any- 
thing much smaller. It was no man- 
ner of use putting any kind of nozzle 
or nipple on the bottle; for when you 
did at last succeed in landing the 
mouth between his teeth, if the milk 
did not instantly pour down his throat 
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like a stream from a hose, he either 
flung it aside in disgust or attempted 
to swallow it whole. Nor did he im- 
prove in this regard in the slightest 
with training. His idea of milk was 
evidently something to be swallowed 
in half-pint gulps, and the only pos- 
sible way in which you could get him 
“connected” with the bottle for more 
than a second at a time was to stop 
the mouth of it with your finger until 
it could be jabbed between his teeth, 
and then to withdraw the finger and, 
holding him by the nose with one hand 
and “up-ending”’ the bottle with the 
other, let it empty itself down his 
throat. So strong and unmistakable 
was this curious gulping instinct, not 
only in “Tillamook,” but also in five 
other sea-lion cubs which were washed 
ashore during our stay, that I was 
more than half inclined to suspect that 
the mammary gland of the mother sea- 
lion might be provided with some sort 
of a detrusor muscle, capable of squirt- 
ing the milk directly down the throat 
of the young, just as is the case in the 
whale and in certain marsupials. 
Another curious instinct of his proved 
to be highly troublesome. Being a sea- 
beast, we naturally supposed that his 
line of possible flight would be towards 
the water; and when we had blocked 
with pieces of drift-wood the seaward 
gate of the old corral in which his 
shack stood, we supposed that we had 
little to fear from his wandering ten- 
dencies, even if he should succeed in 
slipping out of his pen. Judge then of 
our surprise when, on visiting his 
quarters just after breakfast one morn- 
ing, we found them empty, and a 
broad trail, as of a dragged potato- 
sack, leading across the sand and bent- 
grass, not downward towards the 
beach, but unmistakably upward and 
inland toward the foot of the sandy 
bluffs which bounded our camping-pad- 
dock on the landward side. In vain 
we searched for a side-trail leading to- 
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wards the surf; we found no trace; and 
as both bears and panthers were nu- 
merous in the neigborhood, we had 
about come to the conclusion that some 
evil beast had captured him and 
dragged him up towards the moun- 
tains, when we suddenly heard his 
musical bellow, uplifted in an unmis- 
takable breakfast-call, from high up 
upon the brushy hillside above us. His 
trail was as easy to follow as that of 
a fire-engine, and dashing up it we soon 
came upon him perched upon the very 
edge of a miniature precipice, looking 
out toward the sea and fully a hundred 
feet above the beach. He was per- 
fectly delighted to see us and to be 
brought down again to his beloved bot- 
tle; and though completely puzzled we 
concluded that misfortunes must have 
turned his brain and converted his nor- 
mal “surfo-tropism”’—to paraphrase 
Professor Loeb—into an opposite or 
“cliffo-tropic” impulse. But the very 
next time he succeeded in bulging his 
way out through the half-rotten walls 
of his shack—and as a flying-wedge he 
Was a model, even for Harvard, in all 
but speed—he paid absolutely no atten- 
tion whatever to the cool, wet sand 
and crisping surf, scarcely a hundred 
paces below him, but started straight 
up the sandy slopes of the bluff with 
the enthusiasm of a member of the 
Alpine Club, though from his neces- 
sary method of progress the perform- 
ance must have been about as exhila- 
rating as dragging oneself along on 
one’s elbows with both hands and feet 
tied together. 

It was the most extraordinary spec- 
tacle to see this amphibious creature, 
as thoroughly aquatic in his habits as 
a frog, turning his back upon the sea 
and climbing up into the hills for dear 
life. Perhaps, however, this instinct 
was not an inverted. one, after all; as 
by great good luck four or five other 
sea-lion cubs were washed ashore, and 
adopted by the ranchmen along the 























beach, it was possible to extend my 
observations; and I soon discovered 
well-marked traces of the same ten- 
dency in nearly all of them. They 
would quickly find their way to the 
highest point of ground in the enclos- 
ure in which they might be placed, or 
if laid at the foot of a bank would 
scramble clumsily but determinedly up 
it. It suddenly occurred to me that 
possibly baby sea-lions, like baby seals, 
did not take instinctively to the water 
during the first few days of life. In- 
deed, the latter, for the first week or 
so in their lives—until, in fact, they 
have shed their birth-robe of soft, sil- 
very-grey fur—cannot swim at all, and 
would drown, if pushed into the water, 
unless supported by the mother-seal. 
Such observations as the surf would 
permit us to make of those lying upon 
the rocky ledges of the islets confirmed 
this impression. Water is evidently a 
source of danger to the infant sea-lion, 
and its earliest tendency is to climb as 
far away from it as possible. When 
in doubt, its instinctive “trump” is to 
climb as high up on the rocky ledges 
as it can get. The dozen or more which 
are washed ashore from the Netarts 
rookery each season show both the 
stern need of this “Excelsior” tendency 
on their part and how utterly helpless 
they must be in the water, since not 
even their mothers’ frenzied assistance 
can enable them to get back on to the 
rocks again. 

The ultimate fate of these sea Water- 
Babies is sad enough. Although eager- 
ly adopted and cared for by ranchmen, 
fishers or campers along the beach, not 
more than one in ten survives. Their 
keen appetite for milk fails gradually, 
and they pine away and die quietly 
within a few weeks. Of the six washed 
ashore during the week of our visit 
not one lived more than ten days; and 
though “Tillamook” was apparently 
well and hearty when I left him, five 
days after his rising like Venus from 
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the sea-foam, he died before the party 
broke camp, much to everyone’s regret. 

At last, after days of waiting, we 
woke one keen, bright morning with a 
curious sense of something missing. A 
moment later it dawned upon us that 
it was the roar of the surf that was 
gone, There could be no mistake about 
it. We threw our ears up the wind, 
and could catch only a dull, drowsy 
grow! in place of the loud, angry snarl 
which had become a part of the sub- 
stratum of our consciousness. Before 
the griddle was fairly hot, down came 
a messenger, hot-foot from Captain 
Indian Joe, to say that our chance had 
come. Cameras were loaded, guns 
given a last smear with oil, egg-boxes 
piled into the wagon, and in less than 
half-an-hour we were off up the beach 
to the hunters’ hut. 

Here our first difficulty cropped up. 
The tide was out; and as it would have 
been madness to risk our chance by 
waiting (although full-tide would have 
been far the most favorable time to slip 
through the surf) there were some two 
hundred yards of shining sand over 
which our huge old whale-boat had to 
be dragged by hand before she could 
be launched. This three-quarters-of- 
an-hour job merely prepared us to form 
a due and respectful estimate of the 
power of the breakers, when we felt 
her tossed about beneath us like a 
tooth-pick a few minutes later. For- 
tunately we were ail accustomed to 
rowing, and our six oars, with Indian 
Joe at the tiller, quickly drove her 
through the lowest place in the surf- 
barrier and out to sea without misad- 
venture. 

The sea-lion rocks were the inner- 
most of the group; and as we drew 
near we could see ripples begin to run 
through their ranks, which finally 
reached the water’s edge, and the great 
dun beasts began to pour into the 
waves in a steady, undulatory stream. 
Those nearest the edge just “wobble” 
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over, about as one would have expect- 
ed to see sausages do if suddenly en- 
dowed with life; but the momentum 
gradually increased in ratio to the dis- 
tance, until those highest up on the 
ledges were executing a superb, undu- 
latory toboggan-slide, which ended in 
the water with a splash that sent the 
Spray flying twenty feet in air. The 
first to plunge off were the mothers 
and babies, the last a splendid old bull 
who had been occupying the post of 
honor and danger on the highest ridge 
of the reef. He moved with the dig- 
nity befitting his rank, like a captain 
leaving his sinking ship. 

The rocks we were bound for were 
three huge “‘hay-stacks” of basalt, with 
abrupt cliff-sides from sixty to a hun- 
dred and twenty feet high, and flattish 
sloping “roofs” of from an acre to an 
acre and a half in extent. They were 
not in the least promising-looking sub- 
jects, as not only were their sides ex- 
ceedingly steep but the rock was rotten 
and crumbly, giving neither safe hand- 
hold nor foot-hold, and a climbing-hook 
wedged into a crack might easily split 
off a huge block or even a whole ledge. 
Indeed the inner islet had had a large, 
arch-shaped opening washed complete- 
ly through it, fifty feet high by sixty 
wide, the shelf-ridged sides of which 
were simply lined with puffins and 
murres and their nests. We picked out 
the middle rock as the most “climb- 
able” looking: As we came within 
clear eye-shot it began fairly to swarm 
with birds, like an arc-lamp in May- 
fly time. Squadrons of impudent pug- 
nosed puffins, with their short wings 
and roll-shaped bodies, buzzed about 
like feathered bumble-bees. Regiments 
of graceful guillemots and murres 
whirled and flashed in sweeping circles 
about the eaves of the hay-stack, or sat 
on dress-parade in long, white-waist- 
coated lines on every available inch of 
ledge and shelf. Gaunt and ungainly 
cormorants flapped solemnly backward 
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and forward from rock-top to water or 
stood at rigid “’Tention!” beside their 
nests and eggs. Myriads of snowy and 
silvery-grey gulls dotted every notch 
and cranny of the brown rock-walls 
with splashes of white, like feathered 
snow-drops, or éitted swiftly and si- 
lently about on various thieves’ er- 
rands. Wisps of pied surf-ducks, crim- 
son-billed oyster-catchers, delicately 
pencilled dotterels and pearly-tinted 
terns filled in the kinetoscope picture. 
It was the sight of a lifetime. I can 
shut my eyes and see it yet. 

We quickly found a2 passable landing- 
ledge. The steady ground-swell, with 
its rise and fall of four or five feet, 
would not permit the boat to touch the 
rocks; but by approaching stern-end-on 
and landing in a series of flying leaps 
we were soon ashore, although several 
of our bulkier belongings had narrow 
escapes from a watery grave in the 
process. Working our way along the 
foot-ledge to the other side of the islet, 
we discovered, after several unsuccess- 
ful attempts,a gully-like gap in thecliff- 
wall which promised a possible path 
upward. Ten minutes’ vigorous scram- 
bling brought us upon a little shoulder- 
like ridge or spur jutting out from the 
main rock about sixty feet above the 
water. The first man who pulled him- 
self up on to this found himself kneel- 
ing in a gull’s nest. Up we all swarmed 
headlong, at his shout, eager as a par- 
cel of children in the copses over the 
first primrose, and in less than five 
minutes had captured nearly forty 
clutches of eggs. 

But alas, the real fortress was yet 
to be scaled. Between us and the de- 
lectable ground at the top still rose 
forty feet of almost perpendicular 
cliff. From the narrow neck which 
joined the little shoulder on which we 
stood to the main mass rose a sheer, 
knife-like angle of rock, on one side 
of which a few painfully-widely sepa- 
rated knobs and short, slippery ledges 
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formed a sort of ghastly possibility of 
a devil’s staircase to the top. It was 
bad enough to look at from below in 
cold blood, but when you had scram- 
bled about ten feet up it, and looking 
down upon either side of the sharp- 
angled, vertical spur to which you 
were clinging, could see nothing be- 
tween you and the white-fanged surf 
seventy feet below but the sloping, 
half-rotten, six-inch ledge into which 
your toe-nails instinctively strove to 
drive themselves through the soles 
of your boots, it was productive of 
strange and surprising sensations. The 
naturalist takes no shame to con- 
fess that one downward glance at the 
surf-cauldron between his _ insteps 
brought up such a surge of remem- 
brances of his unprotected wife, and 
family of tender age, together with 
others that strangely reminded him of 
the parade-deck of a Cunarder, that the 
next thing he clearly recollects was 
suddenly finding himself sitting, ex- 
tremely close to the ground, in the 
precise centre of the levellest patch 
he could find on the shoulder afore- 
said. It was several minutes before 
he could gain his own consent to 
crawl to the edge of this delightful 
table-cloth-sized patch, and holding 
on to the blessed ground firmly with 
both hands, look down at the path up 
which he had climbed to it. As, how- 
ever, the little eyrie in which he lay 
was simply crowded with nests, whose 
rightful owners were protesting volu- 
bly about his head, and the ledges and 
crannies of the great rock-walls which 
stretched away on either side of the 
angle were piled high with snow-drifts 
of nesting birds, so close to him that 
he could easily have reached out and 
touched scores of them with a trout- 
rod, he concluded to make the best of 
the situation. He had come, not for 
eggs, but to see the birds at home, and 
nowhere could he have found a finer 
opportunity for a little social inter- 
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course if he had climbed forty more 
precipices. And when, by working his 
way out to the extreme acromiom-proc- 
ess of the shoulder on which he stood, 
he found that he could get an excel- 
lent view of the roof-like top of the 
island scarcely twenty yards away, he 
was perfectly content and settled down 
in the weak June sunshine to enjoy 
himself. 

The nests, with which every foot of 
the island above breaker-shot was 
simply crammed, could be divided into 
three great classes: the grass nests, 
the burrow nests and the nests that 
were no nests at all. The grass nests 
were those of the gulls and the cormo- 
rants; the puffins and petrels occupied 
burrows; while the murres and guille- 
mots, who formed at least two-thirds 
of the occupants of the rock, laid 
their eggs on any odd spot of the bare 
rock which was level enough to keep 
them from rolling right off into the 
water. And indeed, some of their 
nest-spots scarcely even fulfilled this 
condition, for the eggs would hardly 
stay there unless the bird sat on them 
to hold them in place. 

The most workmanlike and comfort- 
able-looking nests were those made by 
the gulls, and as this is the only credit- 
able thing I know about them I hasten 
to set it down here. They are useful 
beasts as scavengers, three of them 
being equal to a turkey buzzard and 
ten of them to a pig, but they will 
steal like a congressman and murder 
like a pirate. They swarmed in the 
wake of our party like vultures after 
a battle, and long before the rightful 
Owners, whom our approach had 
frightened away, dared to return to 
their nests, these saintly-looking scal- 
awags swooped down upon the unpro- 
tected eggs and young, right under our 
very noses. 

Here came a curious illustration of 
the limitation of their intelligence. 
The larger eggs they promptly broke 
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with their powerful bills and sucked 
at once; no need to teach them to 
suck eggs. But turning suddenly I 
happened to catch sight of one of the 
rascals sidling up to a beautiful white 
petrel’s egg, which had been fished out 
of its burrow and laid on the sod, 
waiting for the egg-basket. My first 
impulse was to throw a clod at him, 
as a petrel’s egg was something of a 
prize; but he was so evidently puz- 
zled that I decided to risk that par- 
ticular specimen, just to see what he 
would do. His idea of an egg, evident- 
ly, was an oval, spotted thing, at least 
three inches long; but this round white 
sphere, scarcely more than an inch in 
diameter, was another sort of pebble. 
After poking it gingerly once or twice 
with his beak to see if it might be some- 
thing squashable in the berry or jelly 
fish line, he decided that the proper 
thing to do was to swallow it whole. 
Again I restrained myself, hoping fer- 
vently that it would choke him; but 
after one or two violent gulps, during 
which, by some miracle, it escaped 
breaking, he coughed it out again and 
deposited it on the rock. His reason- 
ing evidently ran, “It’s neither big 
enough nor colored enough to be break- 
able; it’s too big to swallow. I give it 
up.” He next turned his bush-whack- 
ing attention to a couple of dead cor- 
morant nestlings which happened to 
occupy the next nest (we found a num- 
ber of dead nestlings on the rock, from 
what cause we were quite at a loss to 
determine; possibly cold, or previous 
attentions on the part of the gulls) and 
picking one of them up tried to swal- 
low a wing of it. As this declined to 
go down without the rest of the body, 
which was hopelessly too big even for 
a gull’s gape, he fussed around with it 
in a disgusted sort of fashion for sev- 
eral minutes, and then calmly picked 
it up, carried it to the edge of the rock 
and dropped it over. When he found 
it again, on the beach-ledge below, it 
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would probably be more amenable to 
reason in the matter of swallowing 
piecemeal. Obviously eternal vigilance 
is the price of safety, even on Bird 
Rock, and the brooding murre sits as 
close as she does for two reasons: to 
keep the egg on and to keep the gulls 
off. 

The colors of the various eggs pre- 
sent some interesting problems. Sev- 
eral of them conform to the protective 
theory perfectly. Those of the gulls, 
for instance, which lie right out on the 
open ground in their large, grass-built 
nests with nothing between them and 
the sky except a few thin spears of 
grass or wiry sprigs of yarrow, are 
tinted a dull, earthy brown, with dark- 
er splotches, matching their surround- 
ings so perfectly that constant vigi- 
lance had to be exercised to keep us 
from stepping on them before we saw 
them. Those of the puffins and the 
petrels, being deposited in the ends of 
burrows in almost total darkness and 
utterly invisible to any enemy, were 
naturally devoid of color, pure white— 
Nature, so to speak, wasting no pig- 
ment where none was needed. 

But what is to be said as to the eggs 
of the cormorants, which were as ut- 
terly exposed as those of the gulls and 
in the open bowls of much larger nests, 
built up, funeral-pyre fashion, a foot 
or more above the surface of the 
ground, by the débris of successive 
generations; twigs, grass, feathers, 
and last, but chiefly, dried fish bones, 
the disgorged remains of former din- 
ners. Instead of being brown, or even 
gray or neutral in tint, they were of a 
staring white, or with a slight skim- 
milk, bluish tint in them, and of a 
rough, chalky surface, just as if they 
had been recently smeared by an ama- 
teur whitewasher. And indeed the lime- 
coat of their shells was so loosely at- 
tached that they would make a broad 
chalky mark when rubbed upon a coat- 
sleeve or other dark surface. Here 
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was not only no protection, but wide- 
open defiance of danger. The only pos- 
sible explanation which seems to pre- 
sent itself is that both papa and mam- 
ma cormorant being most devoted sit- 
ters, and one or other of them prac- 
tically on the nest almost every mo- 
ment of the time from laying to hatch- 
ing, the eggs are, to all intents and 
purposes, under cover and as com- 
pletely protected from hostile eyes as 
if in a burrow. And there is little 
danger of their being exposed by any 
frightening away of the old birds, for 
cormorant péere is about as ferocious 
and indigestible-looking a customer as 
can well be imagined, with his gaunt 
twenty-four inches of height, glittering 
yellow eye and snake-like head and 
beak, and as a matter of fact he will 
take a back seat for nobody except the 
great sea eagle. 

This last mentioned gentleman is in- 
deed the sole Lord of the Manor of 
Bird Rock, the only enemy whom its 
inhabitants have to dread, except our 
own species of bipeds without feathers. 
He is said to descend occasionally, af- 
ter hatching is fairly under way, and 
collect his rents in the shape of a sump- 
tuous, but one would think somewhat 
cod-liver-oily, banquet on some of the 
young birds. They couldn’t taste worse 
than caviare, however. 

The eggs of the murres are equally 
puzzling in their tints, for though laid 
out on the naked rock with nothing 
but the sky above them, and plainly 
visible from every direction except be- 
low, they form a perfect spring flow- 
er-garden of tints. Their ground color 
ranges from pure white, with various 
washes of delicate gray, through half- 
a-dozen shades of baby blue up to 
purest azure; and upon this bright 
backgrcund is spread an elaborate pat- 
tern of splotches and splashes, of all 
sizes and shapes, thickest toward the 
large end of the egg, and ranging 
from dusky brown to chocolate-red 
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and velvety black. Of hundreds of 
eggs examined I found no two alike, 
either in shade of ground-tint, or color, 
size or number of splotches. There is 
certainly no attempt at protective col- 
oring of any sort here. The only ex- 
planation that even suggests itself is 
that the birds, like the cormorants, 
are almost incessant sitters, one or the 
other of them being on duty every 
moment from the time the egg ‘is laid. 
And there is an additional element of 
safety in that the murres sit, not like 
the cormorants singly, but in squads 
and shoals, the number of birds on 
each “nest” being limited only by. the 
size of the available patch of space. 
The closeness with which the eggs 
are packed may be imagined from the 
fact that on a single ledge, about three 
feet wide by twelve feet long, one of 
our party counted ninety-two sitting 
birds. 

But if so protected, what need of any 
coloring at all—why are they not plain 
white, like the cormorants’ and puf- 
fins’? The student—colloquially yclept 
“The Undertaker,” from the chastened 
melancholy of his habitual air—puzzled 
long over this apparent waste of pig- 
ment, and finally, after careful obser- 
vation, emerged with the suggestion 
that it was due to the communal nest- 
ing, marked variations in color being 
necessary to enable each bird to recog- 
nize his (her) own egg among such a 
basketful. The theory was further 
supported by the fact that not only 
did the eggs vary widely in color and 
markings, but in size and shape, also, 
the smallest being scarcely larger than 
good large hens’ eggs—Brahmas or 
Langshans, for instance—while the 
largest equalled moderate-sized turkey- 
eggs. Even the shape varied very 
considerably, for though the general 
form was that of a rapidly-tapering 
oval, like turkey-eggs, some tapered so 
abruptly as to appear positively top 
shaped, with others were almost as 
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even as olives and others nearly cigar- 
shaped. 

The range of these variations, both 
of size and color, obtruded itself in a 
most practical way when we came 
back to fit our booty into the card- 
board racks of the large egg-box. This, 
being a simple commercial structure, 
was built solely with reference to the 
almost infinitesimal variation of the 
hens’ egg of commerce, and it was a 
worse puzzle than “pigs in clover” to 
get these wildly-individual children of 
the cliff-ledges to fit in with anything 
like economy of space or even safety. 
The longest and slenderest eggs would 
slip completely through the pockets of 
the rack, while the shortest and 
broadest would bulge over on both 
sides, so that they could only be put 
in alternate compartments; and when 
you had at last got the tray filled and 
tried to put on the buffer-sheet of 
eardboard which was to form the bot- 
tom of the next layer, you found that 
the tops of the largest eggs projected 
at least from half to three-quarters of 
an inch above those of the smallest. 
Such wide variations as these could 
certainly be utilized by the mother- 
bird, for they would make the eggs 
more unlike one another than our hu- 
man babies up to, say, three months of 
age; and we all know that their moth- 
ers can tell them apart without the 
slightest difficulty, though we often 
wonder how under Heaven they can. 

The naturalist was at first inclined 
scoffingly to maintain that such varia- 
tions were utterly imperceptible to the 
limited intelligence of the birds, and 
that probably the hatching was as 
purely communal as the nesting; that 
each bird simply planted herself down 
upon the first egg she found vacant 
upon her return from the feeding- 
ground, caring not a boddle whether 
she or somebody else had laid it. All 


she wanted to satisfy her was the 
possession of an egg in that particular 
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group-nest. But the student, by dint 
of lying down upon his stomach on 
the top of the cliif, and craning his 
neck over the edge in the most un- 
comfortable fashion so that he could 
look directly down upon a nest-ledge 
only ten or fifteen feet below, was 
able to confute this cynical view of 
the murre’s maternal intelligence. 
What he saw was a most interesting 
and quite complicated performance. 
The sexes evidently took turns in sit- 
ting upon the eggs. Whenever the 
male bird returned from feeding he 
pitched upon the extreme outer edge, 
which, indeed, was the only place 
where he could find any clear footing, 
and there called and clucked and 
craned his neck until he could elicit 
some response from his mate. The 
moment he had located her he plunged 
at once into the thick of the press and 
fought and shouldered and pecked his 
way through to her, to the intense dis- 
gust and dissatisfaction of the other 
birds. As soon as he was safely an- 
chored on the precious egg, his mate, 
instead of taking flight from where 
she stood, simply reversed the per- 
formance and fought her way out to 
the edge of the ledge, amid a chorus 
of squawkings; every bird she passed 
within reach of giving her a parting 
peck for good luck. So that possibly 
the variations of color and shape may 
be of practical value to the birds. 
The peculiar peg-top shape of the 
egg has certainly a practical value of 
another sort, and that is in preventing 
the egg from rolling. Eggs of such 
taper when disturbed will not roll 
straight onward like a barrel, but 
swing quickly round on their own axis 
and come to a standstill, large end 
downward, within four or five inches, 
We could hardly believe that the form 
would have such a decided effect in 
this regard until we tried some practi- 
cal experiments with the eggs, plac- 
ing them upon flat or gently sloping 


























surfaces and starting them to roll. It 
was simply astonishing how quickly 
they would whirl around on their own 
vertical axis. It took quite a smart 
push to send them more than nine 
inches away from the starting point; 
while if the push were given within 
an inch of either end of the egg, it 
would simply whirl round on its own 
axis without stirring more than a 
couple of inches from the spot. 

The most comical feature about the 
nesting of the murres is that they do 
their sitting standing up. Indeed, it 
is hard to imagine how they could 
cover the egg sufficiently to keep it at 
the proper temperature, if it were not 
for their communal nesting, for they 
stand bolt upright, like soldiers upon 
parade, astride of their eggs, and must 
depend upon the contact of their 
neighbors’ bodies for complete protec- 
tion. That they sit astride their eggs 
is proven in a most disastrous manner 
by the results of a sudden flight from 
the nests on their part. It takes a 
good deal to frighten them off their 
nests, but when they do go they are 
exceedingly apt to carry the eggs with 
them, pitching them not merely clear 
of the ledge but eight or ten feet out 
into the water. Almost every shot 
that was fired by us to obtain some of 
the rarer cormorants resulted in the 
throwing of a number of murre’s eggs 
off the nesting-ledges, and when we 
were working our boat through the 
archway already spoken of, which 
pierced the inner rock, a perfect show- 
er of eggs and young birds fell all 
around us as the terrified tenants of 
the ledges fled in dismay. Mr. Frank 
Chapman relates a similar experience 
on his visit to the great Bird Rock in 
the gulf of St. Lawrence. 

By far the most original of all the 
nests were those of the puffins and 
petrels. Every level or even roof-like 
space about the rock was covered 
from one to three feet deep with a 
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friable earth, com- 


coating of soft, 
posed partly of rotten rock, but chiefly 
of the remains of the droppings of 
myriads of generations of sea-birds. 
In fact it may be remarked in passing 
that the odor of the island, in spite of 
the magnificent ventilation by every 
wind of heaven, resembled that of an 
old and badly-kept hen-roost. In this 
soft and fragrant soil the powerful 
bills of the puffins have dug out in- 
numerable burrows from two to four 
feet in length, at the end of each of 
which a rough nest cavity is scratched 
and a single chalk-white egg is laid. 
Each main burrow may have from 
one to four short side passages leading 
off from it, so that one ground-opening 
may accommodate four or five mother 
puffins. All you have to do is to lie 
down on the ground, thrust in your 
arm and pull them out, one after the 
other—providing that they don’t get 
you by the fingers first. But this lit- 
tle proviso throws the odds rather, if 
anything, in favor of the puffin, for 
they bite like a beaver-trap. Here, as 
everywhere, audacity is the thing that 
tells. You must plunge the hand in 
boldly and quickly, so as to completely 
block the mouth of the burrow with 
your shoulder as soon as possible, for 
the puffin, like all other burrowing an- 
imals, as old rat-catchers and trappers 
asure me, wfll not bite in the dark. 
By this method you will not get bitten 
more than once in three or four puf- 
fins. You must handle your bird dis- 
creetly, however, even after you get 
him out, for a puffin robbed of his egg 
is as vicious as a rattlesnake, as Il 
found to my cost. I had extracted 
one of them by this painless process, 
and laying him gently down on the 
ground beside me, turned to plunge af- 
ter the egg, supposing that he would 
make the best of his liberty at once. 
But no such idea entered his head. 
Before I could wink he had me by the 
leg, and I had to choke him for what 
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seemed at least ten or fifteen minutes 
before I could make him let go, and 
bore the visible marks of his fury for 
weeks after. When at last I did get 
him loose, I laughed till I nearly fell 
off the ledge at the sheer, unadultera- 
ted nerve of the little beggar, and I 
have no doubt that that puffin is still 
relating to his grandchildren the story 
of his victory. 

Even the slight and delicately-built 
petrels can drive their burrows into 
this friable soil, though these seem to 
be dug with the feet rather than with 
the beak. Wherever they can they 
take advantage of the previous work 
of the puffin, so that it is not un- 
common to find a happy family in 
one of these burrows, with a couple 
of petrels in the front attic and hall 
bedroom, so to speak, and two or three 
puffins in the two-pair back. 

The petrels are out on their feeding- 
ground all day, and never come near 
the burrows except at night, so that 
you might be constantly about the 
rock from dawn to dark for weeks 
and yet never see a sign of a petrel, 
and it is really hard to imagine where 
the pearly-white eggs which dot the 
burrows come from, as even the fe- 
male petrel is never found at home, 
except during the actual process of in- 
cubation. In fact we never saw a 
petrel during the whole of our stay. 
except one or two which we found in 
the burrows, though we took scores of 
their eggs and could have taken hun- 
dreds. 

The Oologist—surnamed “The Far- 
mer” for short—had, however, on a 
previous visit to Netarts waded out at 
low tide to a small rock close to shore, 
whose top was riddled with petrel-bur- 
rows. The tide rose unexpectedly and 
he had to spend the night on the rock 
in his shirt.sleeves, without either sup- 
per, blankets or coat, but even at that 
he declared that his experience with 
the petrels was worth the discomfort. 
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Just as the last gleam of daylight dis- 
appeared they swept down upon the 
island like a swarm of bats. Those 
that were in the burrows came 
squeaking and whistling out to meet 
them, until the whole place, from two 
feet underground to six feet above it, 
seemed simply alive with them. It 
was a most uncanny performance, for 
though the ground under his feet was 
full of squeaking and gurglings, and 
the air of soft twitterings, while the 
breath of swift wings would fan his 
face now on this side now on that 
incessantly, not a bird, not a form of 
any sort, not even a shadow was to 
be seen. 

When there are nestlings to be fed, 
the parent birds come home with their 
crops full of a sort of oil, the partial- 
ly-digested extract of the fish which 
they have caught. On reaching the nest 
they thrust their beaks into the open 
and clamorous mouths of the young 
and simply squirt the extract down 
their throats into their crops, thus 
antedating by several thousand years 
the forced-feeding methods of poultry- 
men. The situation has a drawback 
for the egg-collector, since, on the 
principle of “easy come, easy go,” the 
young petrel is almost as ready to 
eject his dose of cod-liver oil as he 
was to have it injected, and the mo- 
ment you touch him will promptly 
“play Jonah” in your direction with 
surprising power of projection. To 
have an ounce or more of hot, rancid 
fish-oil suddenly shot up your sleeve 
is not exactly gratifying, either to 
your nerves at the time or to your 
nostrils afterwards. 

But it is an ill wind that blows no- 
body any good, and the foxy natives 
of various sea-coasts, among them 
the Australian, get their principal sup- 
ply of oil for the year from this 
source. They both empty the crops of 
the younger nestlings and take the 
bodies of the older ones, which be- 
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come mere balls of fat. So oily have 
these latter become that—it is alleged— 
all that is needed to make excellent 
candles of them is to dry them and 
poke a wick down their throats. A 
match does the rest. 

In the midst of our enjoyment, ere 
we had been on the rock three hours, 
which seemed scarcely thirty minutes, 
Captain Joe suddenly signalled to us. 
No breeze had risen, but the advance 
ripples of a sea, raised by some storm 
half-way to Honolulu, had slipped in 
under and past us, and the sweet surf 
was roaring defiance to our landing. 
Hastily collecting our precious speci- 
mens, we started down, only to find 
the waves beating over the ledge along 
which we had worked our way round 
the point of rock from the landing- 
place to the foot of our cliff-gully. 
There was nothing for it but to drop 
our rope straight down the other side 
of the shoulder and swing ourselves 
down it, hand-over-hand, forty feet 
sheer on to the rocks below. This, 
with the lowering of our egg-boxes, 
guns, camera, etc., took some little 
time, and we couldn’t imagine what 
made Indian Joe so anxious to hurry 
us on board. 

We soon found out, however, for ten 
minutes’ vigorous pulling with the tide 
brought us in plain sight of a surf- 
wall which had grown up, like Jonah’s 
gourd, six or eight feet in half as 
many hours. It wasn’t attractive to 
look at, but we were flushed with our 
triumph over the Rock and ready for 
anything. A moment we hung on the 
tide, then at Captain Joe’s hissing, 
“Now, boys!” slap we dashed at it! 
The staunch old whale-boat shot up 
into the air like a thoroughbred hunter 
at a fence, a breathless downward 
plunge on the other side—and we could 
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see the wall of furious water behind 
us. 

But horrors! It was coming after 
us. It gained on us every second. 
Should we never pull out of that 
trough? The green terror astern was 
too much for Solomon’s nerves; with 
a gasp he turned his head wildly to 
gaze over his shoulder for a soft spot 
to be washed up on. Instantly he 
caught a crab, fouled the next man’s 
oar and the boat swung sidewise. 
Crash! came a quarter ofatonof green 
water right over our stern and half way 
up to our seats. Biff! came ten tons 
of the next wave against our seaward 
side, rolling us over like an empty 
cracker-barrel. Luckily the “crab’’ had 
knocked Solomon over on to his back, 
in the bottom of the boat, while his 
oar went floating out to sea. This 
cleared the next man’s oar; we strug- 
gled into our stroke again and were 
under way before the next wave 
caught us. Five minutes later we 
landed, safe but excessively wet, es- 
pecially Solomon, who was still lying 
on his back, feet up in air, in about 
nine inches of water. His impression 
apparently was that he had gone to 
the bottom and was being drowned. 
No soon had we persuaded him out 
of this and got him on his feet than a 
single glance at the fire in the Cap- 
tain’s eye sent him scuttling ashore 
with astonishing alacrity. Indian Joe 
was ready to scalp him, not so much 
for nearly swamping the boat and 
drowning half of us, as for the exceed- 
ing coldness and wetness of the quar- 
ter-ton of Pacific Ocean aforemen- 
tioned, which had deluged his broad 
shoulders, as he stood in the stern. 

Farewell to the Bird Rocks of Tilla- 
mook Light, but also, and most fer- 
vently, au revoir! . 

Woods Hutchinson. 
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THE ROWERS. 


The banked oars fell an hundred strong, 
And backed and threshed and ground; 
But bitter was the rowers’ song 
As they brought the war boat round. 


They had no heart for the rally and roar 
That makes the whaleback smoke 

When the great blades cleave and hold and leave, 
As one on the racing stroke. 


They sang: “What reckoning do ye keep, 
And steer her by what star, 

If we come unscathed from the Southern deep 
To be wrecked on a Baltic bar? 


“Last night ye swore our voyage was done, 
But seaward still we go; 

And ye tell us now a secret vow 
Ye have made with an open foe: 


“That we must lie off a lightless coast 
And haul and back and veer 

At the will of the breed that have wronged us most 
For a year and a year and a year. 


“There was never a shame in Christendie 
They laid not to our door: 

And ye say we must take the Winter sea, 
And sail with them once more. 


“Look south. The gale is scarce o’er past 
That stripped and lay us down 

When we stood forth. But they stood fast, 
And prayed to see us drown. 


“The dead they mocked are scarcely cold; 
Our wounds are bleeding yet; 

And ye tell us now that our strength is sold 
To help them press for a debt. 


“*Neath all the flags of all mankind | 
That use upon the seas, 

Was there no other fleet to find, 
That ye strike hands with these? 


“Of evil times that men could choose 
On evil fate to fall, 
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What brooding judgment let ye loose 
To pick the worst of all? 


“In sight of peace from the narrow seas, 
O’er half the world to run 

With a cheated crew to league anew 
With the Goth and the shameless Hun?” 


The London Times. 


Rudyard Kipling. 
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“Indeet, they are all a pack of fools!” 

That was the comment, uttered on 
my right in the Strangers’ Gallery in 
the House of Commons, which first 
drew my attention to Evan Thomas. 

It was a big night in the House. The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies was 
making a statement of gravest political 
importance on a highly contentious 
matter. The whole policy of our Em- 
pire was at stake, and the Government 
was on its trial. With marvellous lu- 
cidity of exposition, in a cold clear 
voice that rang through the House like 
a silver bell, the Colonial Secretary 
was stating the case for the defence. 
Suddenly there had broken out from 
the Irish benches a truculent interrup- 
tion, recalling an incident in the ora- 
tor’s past career, entirely irrelevant to 
Imperial politics. The Colonial Secre- 
tary paused for a second; his impas- 
sive countenance lit with a lively ex- 
pression of animated venom; the cold, 
grey eye flashed and the lips shot forth 
a rancorous personal retort. One fan- 
cied that one could see the words he 
uttered stream across the House and 
strike the interrupter, so plainly did 
that unhappy patriot start and quiver 
as the dart went home. The House, 
which had hitherto maintained a judi- 
cial and, indeed, an irresolute attitude, 
was stirred by this blast of ridicule, 





like a field of standing corn on a gusty 
day. A ripple of delight passed over 
the shining hats below us and then 
deepened into a full wave of enthusias- 
tic mirth, beneath which the frantic 
politicians rocked and swayed. When 
the speaker continued his statement it 
was clear that his audience was no 
longer unsympathetic. The feeling of 
the House was with him; the policy of 
the Government was approved. 

But what, I asked myself, had that 
retort to do with Imperial politics? A 
feeling of disappointment came over 
me, of disgust with this famous as- 
sembly, which seemed so ready to de- 
cide the fate of Republics and the pol- 
icy of an Empire on the strength of 
petty personalities fit only for a vestry 
meeting. 

“Indeet, they are all a pack of fools,” 
muttered the man on my right. “They 
are none of them as goot as me.” 

I recognized the utterance of gallant 
little Wales, and turned to see who it 
was whose view of the case thus 
chimed with my own. I saw a small, 
misshapen man, club-footed and slight- 
ly hunchbacked. He was watching the 
House critically, his head cocked on 
one side, for all the world like a jack- 
daw looking into a potato. A long thin 
fresh-colored face, small twinkling 
eyes, a high forehead and prominent 
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thin-lipped mouth were set in a frame 
of red hair; a goatee beard lent an 
American touch to his apearance. 

In the crush of the crowd that 
streamed out when the speech was fin- 
ished I lost sight of this original, and 
it was not till a year later that I came 
across him again. This time it was on 
his native heath. I had gone up to a 
small village among the Welsh moun- 
tains to try my hand at the spring 
trout. The day after my arrival I set 
out to find the local fisherman, from 
whom I hoped to learn something as 
to the size and color of the flies that 
were likely to be useful. Evan Thomas, 
they told me, was the man for me, and 
I found my way to his shop accord- 
ingly. 

The village of Eglwys y Mynydd is 
situated in a valley, nestling beneath 
the cliffs of a steep and mighty moun- 
tain. On the far side of the valley rise 
the lofty but gentler slopes of another 
range of hills which recede into the 
distance. Occasionally, when it hap- 
pens not to be raining, you can distin- 
guish there the disfiguring scars and 
grey waste-heaps of innumerable slate- 
quarries, from which now and again 
comes the sudden thunder of blasting 
or the rattling screech of waste as it 
is tipped over the side of the ever- 
growing mounds of slag. 

A good trout-stream, liable to spates 
which are apt to flood the whole vil- 
lage for an hour or two, purls through 
the valley and divides the village into 
two halves. Near the bridge stood the 
shop of Evan Thomas. It was easy to 
discover, being the only shop in the 
village, besides that of the baker and 
the draper, who sold everything from 
pins to hair-oil and from postage- 
stamps to tinned salmon. A Welsh 
quarryman will go all the week with- 
out meat rather than not have tinned 
salmon for dinner on Sunday. A fish- 
ing-rod hung out from Thomas’s door- 
way, and on the glass fanlight of the 
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doorway was painted in large letters 
Evan Thomas, and below in brackets 
Pippin ap Hole. 

There being no one visible within the 
shop, I rapped impatiently on the 
counter with the stick of my landing- 
net. A tall, quaint-looking female 
with a thin, cadaverous, spectacled face 
looked into the shop from the sitting- 
room door and, disappearing, called to 
Evan Thomas. In answer there was 
a shuffling of feet in the little back- 
parlor; a shrill voice cried out, “I’m 
coming, I’m coming,” and into the shop 
came a little red-haired hunchback, 
dresed in a black tail-coat and a cleri- 
cal hat. It was Evan Thomas, the man 
of sense whom I had noticed in ‘the 
Strangers’ Gallery. “Anon, anon, sir, 
as Shakespeare has it,’’ he added as he 
came forward, and muttered in his 
beard, “though I don’t claim the char- 
acter.” 

“Good day, Mr. Thomas,” I said; “I 
remember seeing you in London once,” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” he answered, speak- 
ing, as ever, quickly and through his 
teeth, “but I don’t remember you.” 
Mr. Thomas was a man of importance 
in his own village. An elder of his 
own particular Zion, he stood unem- 
barrassed. “But then,” he continued, 
“there are so many Londoners in Lon- 
don, and there are very few visitors 
there from this village.” 

There was something indescribably 
sly in his tone as he said this, with a 
quick side-jerk of his head. I assented 
laughingly and told him where we had 
met. “Ah,” he rejoined, “I got a liking 
for debate in America; but I didn’t 
think much of them down there.” He 
jerked his thumb over his shoulder in 
the direction of London. 

“Oh, you have been in America, 
have you? So have I. Why did you 
go?” I asked with thoughtless curios- 
ity. 

“I just had occasion to be there,” he 
answered, and would say no more, 
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Nor did he ever tell me, and nobody 
ever knew, why Evan Thomas had 
gone to America. Some said it had 
been a necessary step. It may have 
been; I do not know; but he made 
many enemies by his sharp tongue and 
the rumor was an easy retort. Seeing 
that the subject was not a promising 
one I changed the conversation and 
talked of fishing matters and flies and 
water; then I bought some tackle and 
sallied forth. As I left, Evan Thomas 
called my attention to his circulating 
library. It stood in a shelf over his 
head and the subscription cost two- 
pence a week for a single volume. I 
felt grateful for that and said that I 
would look in again soon to get a novel 
wherewith to while away the evenings 
at the little inn. As I finally departed 
I pointed to the name over the door. 
“Why Pippin ap Hole?’ I asked. 
“That is my bardic name,” he ex- 
plained. 
“Oh, you are a real Welsh bard?” 
“Yes, indeet; I am Pippin ap Hole.” 
From the conscious pride with which 
he mouthed the name I felt that he 
must be famous. “I am proud to have 
met you,” I said, and left him smiling. 
Somehow or other it turned out that 
every morning and evening I would 
have a few minutes’ talk with Evan 
Thomas in his little shop on my way to 
or from the river. Always in the shop 
stood that gaunt and silent woman of 
whom I have spoken, who regularly 
summoned Evan and then disappeared. 
Evan himself was a very shrewd and 
amusing original, I found. He was a 
good hater, and his bitter wit and 
outspoken criticisms were bracing as 
the mountain air. He would often 
leave his shop in charge of the gaunt 
female and accompany me on my fish- 
ing expeditions, sharing my lunch and 
talking on the way and in the intervals 
of fishing, with inexhaustible fecund- 
ity on every subject in his witty and 
whimsical style. 
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His pet aversion in the village was a 
certain prosperous wooden-legged mer- 
chant, who was really a very excellent 
fellow but had offended Evan Thomas 
by getting the better of him in some 
commercial transaction. He was very 
unsparing in his criticisms. ‘There’s 
old Woodenleg again,” he remarked in 
a loud voice to me one day, as the said 
merchant passed close to us, stumping 
down the road. 

“Hush!” I exclaimed, “you shouldn’t 
jeer at his wooden leg.” 

“Indeet, I wasn’t,” he answered, with 
ready caustic wit. “I don’t complain 
of his wooden leg. The wood is good 
enough; it’s the best part about him. 
It’s the head and the heart that are 
rotten.” 

“You don’t seem to like Mr. Jones,” 
I remarked. 

“Like him? No, he’s a d——d scoun- 
drel.” 

“That’s strong language from you! 
I thought you were an elder of the 
Chapel?” 

“Yes, indeet I am; but I don’t see 
why that should prevent me telling the 
truth,” he retorted. 

Very seldom did anyone get the bet- 
ter of Evan Thomas in the war of 
words,—in those days. But I had the 
good fortune to see him at his weakest 
moment, so that I knew, even then, 
that he was not altogether invincible. I 
was sitting one afternoon talking to 
the Vicar in the Vicarage garden. Now 
Evan Thomas happened to have a plot 
of ground in which he grew vegetables, 
and this plot of ground overhung the 
Vicarage. Unfortunately the Vicar’s 
wife kept poultry, and unfortunately, 
also, chickens were apt to stray, in 
spite of all precautions, beyond their 
run, and force themselves through the 
fences of slate frgaments and disused 
trolley-lines which surrounded Thom- 
as’s patch, and there scratch up his 
vetch, his parsley, and potatoes with- 
out any consideration for his feelings. 
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Now you must know that the Vicarage 
and likewise Thomas’s plot were on 
the slope of the mountain above the 
village, so that, from the road or from 
the back of Thomas’s house (the shop 
gave on to the road) chickens could be 
clearly discerned when at work. On 
this fateful Sunday afternoon, as we 
sat, the Vicar and I, dozing in the sun- 
shine, there came sailing over our 
heads half a dozen crows which silent- 
ly settled among the Bard’s potatoes. 

The corner of the Vicar’s eye 
wrinkled with humor. “This may be 
funny,” he said. 

Sure enough Thomas presently 
emerged from the back of the house 
below us, carrying a thick stick. To 
reach his little plot he had to pass close 
under the Vicarage garden. Slowly he 
ascended the winding path and when 
he was abreast of us, “Are those your 
chickens?” he demanded, pointing his 
stick at the distant crows. 

“No, they are not my chickens,” an- 
swered the Vicar. ¢ 

“Whose are they then?” asked Evan 
Thomas, angry and incredulous. 

“IT don’t know whose they are,” the 
Vicar replied, coolly; “perhaps they are 
God Almighty’s.” 

“Well, I don’t care if they are,” re- 
joined the irate elder and pillar of 
Zion. “They’ll have to clear out of 
my garden.” With that he continued 
climbing up the path, until he was 
close to his plot, when suddenly the 
startled crows rose up and, wheeling 
above his head, uttered a few discor- 
dant ironical caws and flew away. 
Never was a man more crestfallen! It 
was all the worse for him that he had 
to pass quite close to us again on his 
way back. 

‘“‘Whose were they?” asked the Vicar. 
But Evan was silent. 

It was but a few days later that 
Evan Thomas committed the great act 
of folly which ruined his life. Was it 
that this little incident had thrown him 
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off his balance for a while, or was I 
at all responsible for suggesting the 
fatal step which he presently took? I 
am never easy on that point. When I 
went to his shop next morning, we 
omitted all reference to the chickens 
and began to speak of the weather. 
“Indeet, you’ll not do any goot to- 
day,” said Thomas. “There’s an east 
wint blowing; the red wint of Shrews- 
bury we call it, because it scorches the 
ground.” He uttered a torrent of gut- 
turals which seemed to be a quotation 
from some Welsh poem. “What is it 
old Isaak Walton says?” he continued. 


“When the wint is in the east 
’Tis neither good for man nor beast. 


“I wonder if that includes woman? If 
you gave a woman a rod would she 
catch fish in an east wint?”’ 

I laughed at his quaint speech and 
to keep up the idea said, in all inno- 
cence, “Perhaps Mrs. Thomas might 
try.” 

To my surprise Evan bridled up in- 


stantly. “Mrs. Thomas?” he repeated, 
clearly annoyed. ‘“There’s no Mrs. 
Thomas. You mean her? [He jerked 


his thumb towards the parlor door, 
where the tired looking woman stood.] 
She’s not my wife; she’s only the 
housekeeper. Mrs. Thomas! There’s 
no Mrs. Thomas indeet.” 

I apologized, and feeling considerably 
foolish made my exit. 

Two days later the catastrophe oc- 
curred. As I was returning down the 
river in the evening, I saw a large con- 
course of people marching towards the 
little railway station. There were ban- 
ners flying, the village band was play- 
ing, and horns and whistles were being 
freely blown. What could it all mean? 
On joining the crowd I was told that 
Evan Thomas had gone off secretly 
that morning to the neighboring coun- 
try-town to get married to his house- 
keeper. But though he had taken great 
precautions to keep the marriage se- 














cret, the guard had luckily telegraphed 
the news to the station-master, whose 
wife had roused the village to give the 
bride and bridegroom a proper recep- 
tion. 

Just then the train appeared round 
the curve of the line. The band struck 
up; horns and whistles shrieked afresh, 
and amid a scene of indescribable hi- 
larity and confusion the happy pair 
were received with showers of rice and 
laughter. The engine-driver let off the 
engine-whistle; the station-master rang 
the station-bell like a madman. -Then 
Evan Thomas and his bride were 
hoisted into a farm-cart and driven off 
to their shop amidst a parting volley 
of cheers. 

I had to leave early next morning 
myself, but I learnt later on that Evan 
Thomas, roused to a state of bardic 
frenzy that night by the infectious con- 
viviality of the friends who crowded 
to his house to congratulate him and 
to drink his health, gave utterance on 
this occasion to a marvellous panegyric 
on marriage which is still quoted 
throughout the valleys of North Wales. 


II. 


Two or three years later I found my- 
self once more in that little village 
amid the Welsh mountains. The first 
thing to do was, of course, to go and 
see my friend Mr. Evan Thomas. 
When I entered the shop it seemed un- 
familiar that the housekeeper, Mrs. 
Thomas as she now was, instead of dis- 
appearing and calling Evan, began at 
once to talk to me. She had a harsh 
unpleasing voice, I noticed, and spoke 
in a raised key as if she feared inter- 
ruption. She was no longer gaunt, but 
rather inclined to stoutness. Her face 
had lost something of its pallor, but 
the lines about her mouth had hard- 
ened; indeed her expression generally 
had not gained in sweetness. Compar- 
ing her with the memory I retained of 
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her, it seemed she must formerly have 
been the thin and voiceless ghost of 
her present self. She hastily assured 
me that Evan was busy and could not 
see me, and then burst into a flood of 
enquiries that waited not for a reply 
and of information that was innocent 
of interest. The woman’s tongue ran 
like a mill-race; it clacked like a 
threshing-machine driven by a donkey- 
engine. 

Deafened and astounded I managed 
at last to break away. As I wandered 
along the river bank vaguely perceiv- 
ing the misfortune that had come upon 
Evan, I heard his voice at my side. 

“I stepped out by the back when I 
saw you go,” he explained after our 
first greeting. He spoke in the same 
high key as his wife had done, as if 
he expected to be shouted down. I 
noticed with concern that he looked 
older, thinner, sadder, than when I had 
last seen him. 

“I saw Mrs. Thomas,” I remarked, 
presently. “She seemed more,—more 
communicative than she used to be.” 

“Communicative!” he echoed. “Gwen 
was a silent woman when I married 
her, but now indeet her tongue is loos- 
ened, and she talks, yes indeet, she 
does talk nineteen to the dozen and 
more. A silent woman she was. It is 
the nearest approach to a miracle I 
ever care to see. A chatterbox she 
is, and worse,—a regular woman wag- 
tongue, a regular woman wag-tongue. 
I cannot get in a word edgeways now,” 
he continued, after a pause. “You see, 
as long as she was my housekeeper I 
had the upper hand of her. She was 
burning to chatter, I believe, all the 
time, but she had to consume her own 
smoke, for I didn’t allow her to speak 
more than was necessary. That was 
understood; if she took to chattering 
she would have to go. Why, oh why, 
in the world did I marry her? I was 
comfortable as a man could be and 
master of my own house,—and my own 
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ears. I thought she had formed the 
habit. But once we were married, 


once the knot was tied, she began to 
exercise her poor cramped tongue,— 
and the member has become unruly. 
She has taken to making up for lost 
time, I’m thinking. She chatiers from 
morning to night; and she has nothing, 
absolutely nothing to say. Oh, it’s a 
pitiable thing!” 

Poor Evan was so much distressed 
that I could not help feeling genuine 
sympathy for his absurd position. I 
thought with a shudder of my own 
short experience of her tongue. “A 
woman wag-tongue,” he had called her 
in a terribly expressive phrase. I 
could see that she had quite worn out 
the unhappy man’s nerves; and I could 
not feel surprised. 

There was undoubtedly something 
grotesque in his misfortune; and yet, 
as I watched his broken, misshapen 
figure hobbling nervously homewards, 
to listen helplessly to the ceaseless 
chatter of his wife, “who had nothing, 
absolutely nothing to say,’ I felt the 
hideous tragedy of it, too. He, it was 
clear, who had a great deal to say and 
much that was worth saying, had now 
little opportunity of getting it said. It 
was pitiable to observe how anxiously 
voluble he was now, when for a mo- 
ment he was free of her. The fact 
that a man with such a flow of ideas 
and conversation and with such a 
caustic tongue to him was completely 
cowed and silenced by this woman, 
when in her presence, showed how 
tremendously fluent and irrepressible 
the stream must be with which she 
overwhelmed him. She, it appeared, 
had acquired a just reputation in the 
village, where they called her German 
Yeast by reason of the sharpness of 
her tongue, and mostly gave Evan 
Thomas’s house as wide a'berth as 
possible. No one could bear to listen 
to Gwen’s strident declamations for 
more than ten minutes; but, if she 
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once got hold of a listener, she was not 
anxious to be so sparing of her favors. 
So that it became imperative not to go 
near her at all, more than was neces- 
sary, and the unfortunate fellow, of 
course, suffered all the worse through 
not being relieved by his neighbors. 

Poor Evan! That was the last time 
I saw him alive and well. For next 
day, after working all day at his gar- 
den in the hot sun and drinking certain 
mugs of beer, he ate, out of sheer econ- 
omy, a large quantity of over-ripe fruit, 
for fear of waste. He was taken very 
ill, and hearing of his misfortune I 
went to see him. 

“It’s the cholera morbid he’s got,” 
cried Gwen, while I was still fifty 
yards from the cottage, and her voice 
was none of the softest. It was the 
cholera morbid, she asserted, would 
carry him off. She had warned him 
often, she added, and if she had told 
him once, she had told him a thousand 
times not to eat that fruit. “Didn’t I 
warn ye?” she called out to the sick 
man. 

“Aye, aye, Gwen,” he answered, and 
the pain in his voice turned me cold. 
“You warned me all right, but you’ve 
not forgotten to remind me of it.” 

Then, still keeping me in the parlor 
next to the sick man’s room, Gwen 
began to speak to me of cholera, say- 
ing that it was certain death and ex- 
plaining how it hurt. Then, suddenly, 
she went off at a tangent, denied that 
it was cholera that Evan had, prefer- 
ring the theory that it was poor man’s 
gout. That certainly was what it was 
for there was poor man’s gout as well 
as rich man’s gout; there was gout in 
the body as well as gout in the foot of 
aman. So she kept on, with the mad- 
dening reiteration of a corncrake’s jar. 

“Ah, Gwen,” Evan called out at last. 
“I may have gout in my body, but you 
never had it in your tongue.” 

Gwen was really very fond of Evan, 
but she could not let that remark pass 
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unrebuked. She was very fond of him, 
she often said, but she was fonder of 
freedom of speech, and when she said 
so she was believed. 

“Gwen, Gwen,” the sick man broke 
in at length impatiently, “for pity’s 
sake be quiet.” 

“Quiet?” she echoed, in an injured 
tone. “Quiet? You ought to be 
ashamed to speak to your wife in that 
fashion, with me looking after you so 
eareful, and you a-dying. You mind 
your dying, and don’t interfere with 
nought else.” I could bear it no longer 
and left the house hurriedly. But next 
evening I met the village doctor and 
enquired after Evan Thomas. 

“He can’t live through the night,” he 
answered, 

“Is anybody with him?’ I asked. 

“Oh, yes, his wife,” he _ replied. 
“Good-night.” sy 

Then, suddenly, it seemed clear to 
me that it was my duty to go to 
Evans’ house and to try to ease his 


last hours. There was one way, 
I thought, in which I might help 
him. 

Gwen was as vociferous as ever 


when I appeared. She took me in to 
see her husband, chattering all the 
while. It was evident the doctor's 
forecast was correct. I took the dying 
man’s hand and said to him,—“Man is 
like a thing of nought: his time pass- 
eth away like a shadow,—Psalm one 
hundred and forty-four,” and other 
comforting things. 

“Yes, yes,” he murmured in his quick 
way, through his teeth, “but take her 
away.” He looked at me beseechingly 
and, when he saw I understood, the 
light of gratitude flickered in his eyes. 
I was to watch with Gwen, to keep 
her away from him, while he died 
alone, in silence, in peace. 

I made as if to go and Gwen accom- 
panied me to the front door. Then I 
stopped, suddenly, as though struck by 
an idea. “He won't last the night,” I 
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said; “if you like, I'll stop with you 
and keep you company.” 

She welcomed the proposal. Then, 
after looking in at Evan, who, she said, 
was asleep (at which I smiled), she led - 
the way to the kitchen, “Sit you down,” 
she said, “and we'll make ourselves 
something hot.” 

Then that wonderful woman began 
to talk. Hour after hour passed and 
still her tongue continued rasping 
away. Stimulated by frequent doses 
of the poisonous tea which stood stew- 
ing, not on the hob, but actually in the 
oven, she spoke of hopes, fears, -pre- 
sentiments, reminiscences, traditions, 
tragedies, prisons, cures, men, women, 
children, and things. Then, noticing 
that my capacity for tea seemed 
meagre, she produced from a cupboard 
a bottle of very potent home-brewed 
herb-beer, a bottle of mead, and yet 
another bottle, containing a curious 
but not unpleasant decoction of moun- 
tain-ash berries. Inviting me to help 
myself, she continued her harangue. 
At last, near two o’clock, she plunged 
into pedigrees. She had been speaking 
of those she would bid to the funeral 
and those she would not. Among the 
latter was her next door neighbor,—a 
woman who had given her mortal of- 
fence by not bidding her to a funeral 
some weeks before. “Never mind,” 
Gwen had exclaimed at the time, 
“maybe we'll have a funeral of our 
own soon, and see if we bid her.” This 
woman, she now set out to prove, by 
way of enhancing the shamefulness of 
her conduct, was her own tenth cousin 
twice removed. The feat required a 
clear head; and, if Gwen had not got 
that precisely, her tongue concealed 
her deficiencies. No doubt, if she had 
been a man, she would have been what 
passes for a statesman in these days. 
Just as she was becoming inextricably 
mixed up in the mazes of relationship, 
I thought I heard a difference in 
Evan’s breathing up-stairs. 
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“Don’t you notice a change?” I asked. 

She took no notice. “So Robert Rob- 
erts’s third daughter by his second 
wife married my grandmother’s second 
son and their son,—no, they didn’t have 
none—but her son by the third daugh- 
ter,—husband I should say—” was all 
I heard of her answer. I got up and 
went into Evan’s room and she fol- 
lowed, grumbling. Sure enough, the 
sick man was just dying; his breath 
caught and rattled as I entered the 
room. 

Gwen went to the dead man’s side, 
looked sharply at him and closed his 
eyes. Then she rushed to the window 
and strove to open it. Probably the 
window had not been opened for years, 
and it could not now be forced. But 
Gwen was not to be thwarted. Seiz- 
ing the saucer of a flower-pot that 
stood on the sill she thrust it through 
the pane. 

“Why did you do that?’ I asked. 
“Are you faint?” 

“Faint? No,” she replied in a mat- 
ter-of-fact tone; “but that has to be 
done to let his soul escape.” 

She was beginning to enumerate the 
occasions on which she had seen this 
rite performed, when I beat a hasty 
retreat to the kitchen. In about half 
an hour Gwen came back there. “We'll 
just take a cup of tea—while he’s cool- 
ing,” she said, handling the tea-pot as 
if it were a baby. I had lit a pipe and 
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was sitting in the same chair as before 
by the fire. She took the one opposite 
and continued the pedigree from the 
point at which she had been interrupt- 
ed. “So her son, by her third husband, 
married John Morgan, the butcher that 
was, and their daughter—”’ and she 
brought down that pedigree to the 
point which she intended. At least, it 
was getting light when I woke up and 
heard the words, “So you see, she’s my 
tenth cousin twice removed as ever is, 
and more shame to her.” 

I got up to go. “When will the fu- 
neral be?” I asked, 

“Oh, I had better keep him till Sat- 
urday. There'll be a fine head of folks 
to walk him to his grave that day,— 
but the corpse will be worthy of them.” 

On Saturday, I understood, the quar- 
rymen had a holiday and their week’s 
wages were fresh in their pockets, and 
at a Welsh funeral, among the poor, 
the coffin is set upon two stools before 
the door of the house, while the bidden 
friends assemble and partake of re- 
freshment within. And on the coffin is 
placed an offertory plate. 

She was a remarkable woman, this 
Gwen, German Yeast, the Woman 
Wag-Tongue, And I believe she was 
really fond of Evan, in her way. At 
any rate she wore her husband’s new 
coat for the whole of the next year, 
by way of economy and mourning com- 
bined. 

Cecil Headlam. 
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We have just been reading a reprint 
brought out by Messrs. Blackwood of 
Mrs. Oliphant’s “Stories of the Seen 
and the Unseen” (3s, 6d.). As we laid 


it down we asked ourselves how far 
may the element of the supernatural 
(we do not mean religion, properly so 


called) legitimately intrude into fiction; 
that is, into novels and stories whose 
aim is presumably to depict life as it 
is. Most discreet lovers of fiction— 
those, that is, who like to scrutinize the 
manners and motives of men as keen 
observers set them down in books—dis- 
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like the intervention of this element. 
Great men, they must admit, have in- 
troduced it,—Scott and Hawthorne, for 
instance. Nevertheless, they generally 
feel that it is a device recourse to 
which is lawful but not expedient,—a 
license which should be kept for the 
very great. We do not altogether agree 
with this verdict. The element of the 
supernatural enters a good deal into 
life. It is impossible to map out cor- 
rectly the human heart and mind, leav- 
ing out that half-lit region which lies 
outside the realm of fancy and beyond 
the bounds of actual belief where those 
theories take shape whose propositions 
most men will not affirm and yet dare 
not deny. “Half-beliefs,” as Mr. Bage- 
hot calls them, have a great influence 
upon life; consequently their discus- 
sion has a place in fiction. Very often 
they are nothing but the ghosts of that 
passed-away host of certainties which 
kept up the light keart of our youth, 
belief in some of which we would per- 
haps have died to retain, but almost 
all of which we have probably lived to 
doubt. In our opinion, no author has 
ever known his way about the spirit- 
ualistic side of the commonplace mind 
better than Mrs. Oliphant. She was a 
past-mistress of what we may call the 
domestic supernatural. She never tres- 
passed upon the vulgar precincts of 
mere horror, nor lost her way in the 
celestial country of pure poetry; neither, 
though her stories of the unseen are 
certainly religious, did she invade the 
various folds of the orthodox faith. 
She dealt exclusively with those im- 
probable possibilities so dear to the 
heart, so foreign to the intelligence, of 
man. She writes of them in the only 
way they can properly be written of,— 
in a style “which shirks, not meets,” 
the intellect. We do not, however, de- 
sire to write an appreciation of Mrs. 
Oliphant, or a review of her ghost- 
stories; all we would do is to point out 
to our readers the immense part that 
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“half-beliefs” play in life, and how 
bare and cold would be the appearance 
of the world if they were suddenly 
swept away. 

Few of us, we suppose, would be pre- 
pared to say we believe that one mind 
can influence another from a distance 
without the help of speech, writing, or 
action. We are all ready to condemn 
the unscrupulous impostors who accept 
30s. a week in remuneration for “ab- 
sent treatment” of some poor credulous 
invalid. We are sure that we cannot 
project the number of a five-pound note 
into another man’s mind, and that if 
we asked our friends to dinner by a 
process of willing, we could not tell the 
butler even approximately how many 
to lay for. All the same, when we 
write to a friend and our letter crosses 
his, it gives us pleasure to notice that 
the two were written upon the same 
day, and if, as not infrequently hap- 
pens, the letters turn upon the same 
subjects, we think, even if we do not 
believe, that some means for communi- 
cation other than that of the post ex- 
ists between us. Friendship would be 
a much poorer thing, and the world a 
much more lonely place, if we were 
sure that memory alone keeps up the 
fire of love in the minds of the absent. 

None but Roman Catholics dare to 
dogmatize upon the vicarious efficacy 
of works of supererogation. We agree 
with David and with Matthew Arnold 
that “no man can save his brother’s 
soul nor pay his brother’s debt,” and 
we regard those who shut themselves 
up in convents and give their lives to 
vain repetitions of “Aves” and “Pater- 
nosters” to deliver the world from the 
Devil as so many pious wasters of 
time. All the same, how much pathos 
would be taken out of life, and how 
much bitterness would take its place, 
if we had not some hazy idea that the 
sufferings of good people do benefit the 
worthless individuals for whom they 
are often undertaken. The idea of 
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imputed righteousness lies at the root 
of love, but it is a sentiment which 
turns to ashes at the least touch of 
logic. We all have a vague notion that 
we can by mere willing do each other 
good or harm. If we hear a person 
wishing another bad wishes, we are 
shocked, not because we think he is 
doing harm to his own mind and soul 
—this may very well be the case—but 
probably we despise him too much at 
the moment to care a pin. Our instinct- 
ive feeling is that we have witnessed 
an injury and are sorry. The feeling 
is not, of course, so poignant as if the 
injury had been actual, but the one 
sensation is the shadow of the other. 
If we happen to say that we hate some 
one, and then immédiately hear that 
he is ill, we instinctively take back our 
words. We do not definitely think that 
our expression of opinion could stand 
in the way of his recovery, but we anx- 
iously avoid the possibility of its doing 
so. The dislike to speak ill of those 
lately dead has been proverbial for 
ages. The feeling no doubt springs 
largely from a chivalrous fear of slan- 
dering those who can no longer speak 
in their own defence; but have we not 
also a secret feeling that our thought 
may injure a soul which has cast off 
all material protection? True, we do 
not feel this of the dead we have never 
known; the dead in history are as the 
dead in fiction. Impersonal hates are 
not very pointed, and can probably in- 
jure no one. That a sense of well-be- 
ing arises in the minds of those who 
feel that many people actively wish 
them well, we all vaguely know. To 
look for an opportunity to do a man a 
good turn is, we suspect, to bénefit him 
in some manner, even though the actual 
opportunity should never arise. To 
hate some one to the extent of desiring 
to do him a mischief is to sin, we are 
certain,—and that not only against our 
own souls. Many of us have experi- 
enced, or have imagined we experi- 


enced, in moments of doubt, perplexity, 
or suffering, a sense of suggestion, 
as if some friend prompted us to a 
course of action, or offered us an ar- 
gument, a consolation, or a conviction. 
If we had asked that friend whether 
or no he was aware of our mental dis- 
tress on that particular day, he would 
probably have told us that he was ab- 
sorbed in his work or his amusement, 
and never thought of us at all. Per- 
haps this might prove to our mind that 
the whole thing was imagination; on 
the other hand, it might prove nothing 
of the sort, and we might consider that 
we had still a right to associate our 
friend with our moment of mental re- 
lief. We know next to nothing about 
the spiritual laws of the unseen world. 
The person we thought of is sure to be 
some one who has actually desired our 
happiness, and expended his mental and 
moral force for our good or our pleas- 
ure, perhaps when we were in no im- 
mediate need. That force, for anything 
we know, may stand to our credit, and 
uphold us when we want it most. 
Sensible people if they are asked 
whether they believe in ghosts gener- 
ally reply, with a mixture of irritation 
and sincerity, that they certainly do 
not. If, however, it is not impossible 
that we may be in some sort of touch 
with those at a distance, why is it im- 
possible that we should be in touch 
with those at the greatest distance of 
all, with those, we mean, who have 
passed beyond the horizon of. death? 
It would greatly add to the sadness of 
life if every man were absolutely cer- 
tain that no one he had ever loved, no 
one whom any one had ever loved, 
could ever again show him, by any 
manner of means, the slightest sym- 
pathy or the slightest approval, that 
nothing he ever did while he remained 
in the world could ever again be of the 
least consequence to the person to 
whom, maybe, for many years his af- 
fairs were the most important thing in 
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life. Many men’s influence lasts be- 
yond their death; sometimes it seems 
to become stronger. Perhaps it may be 
all accounted for by the germination of 
the seed they sowed. Perhaps, being 
dead, they still speak, and speak with 
more authority. If it would be absurd 
to affirm this latter suggestion, why is 
it not equally absurd to affirm the for- 
mer? Life is garnished by possibili- 
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ties, and made beautiful by half-beliefs, 
To depict it without them is to draw 
a picture without atmosphere, to define 
the facts and miss the truth:— 


Can science bear us 
To the hid springs 

Of human things? 
Why may not dream 
Or thought’s day-gleam 
Startle yet cheer us? 





THE BORDER MINSTRELSY. 


The influence of ballads, both Eng- 
lish and Scottish, upon our literature 
is clear enough to need no demonstra- 
tion. Percy’s “Reliques” did as much 
as the poetry of Gray to herald the 
triumph of romance, which cast a 
glamour over the last years of the eigh- 
teenth century. After these examples 
of a bolder style, the couplet of Pope 
began to lose its supremacy, and not 
even the stout Toryism of Dr. Johnson 
could make good its claim to be the 
only poetry worth making. But the 
Romanticism of Bishop Perey and 
Thomas Gray was the mere beginning 
of a movement. It did no more than 
foretell what it could not achieve, It 
killed the old convention without put- 
ting another in its place. It aspired 
to drive poetry from the study into the 
open air; it aimed to replace the imita- 
tion of Ovid by a study of nature; but 
the old prison walls were high, the old 
prison doors were stout, and the way 
of escape, though indicated, was not 
always easy. The achievement of 
Scott, on the other hand, was not ten- 
tative. He resumed in himself the Ro- 
mantic Movement. His work, which 
gave the world a new literature, was 
uniform and consistent. Both by pre- 
cept and example he went back to the 
age of courage and adventure, which 


flourished before the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and he showed himself in his 
earliest work as in his last the prophet 
of romance. “The Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border,” in truth, the first 
great work to bear upon its title-page 
the name of Walter Scott, might be 
taken as a handbook of the new gospel, 
the new style. In other words, it was 
the first wave of that Romantic Move- 
ment which presently overwhelmed 
Europe, and whose echo was heard not 
only upon the shores of Britain, but 
from end to end of cultured France 
and sentimental Germany. 

The ballad, however, had known cen- 
turies of popularity before the revival 
of Romance. It had already appealed 
both to the highest and the lowest in 
the court of taste. The poets had 
joined with the people in acclaiming 
the large style and the direct simplicity 
of our popular poetry. If it had not 
gained the formal recognition of schol- 
ars and critics, that is because the 
taste of scholars and critics is not al- 
ways equal to their knowledge. But 
while the poet detected the essence of 
his art in the best of the ballads, the 
rough broadsheet satisfied those untu- 
tored readers who sought their litera- 
ture at the street-corner. The song of 
“Chevy Chase,” for instance, was in 
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the brave old days “the favorite Ballad 
of the common People of Ergland,” 
yet Ben Johnson declared that he 
would rather have written it than all 
his works. Nor does Sir Philip Sidney 
temper his enthusiasm in his “Defence 
of Poesy.” “Certainly,” says he, “I 
must confess my own barbarousness. 
I never heard the old song of ‘Piercy 
and Douglas,’ that I found not my 
heart more moved than with a Trum- 
pet; and yet it is sung by some blind 
Crowder with no rougher voice than 
rude Stile; which being so evil appar- 
elled in the Dust and Cobweb of that 
uncivil Age, what would it work 
trimmed with the gorgeous Eloquence 
of Pindar?” In yet more evil apparel 
did Addison encounter it, for he knew 
but a poor modern version of the poem 
which moved Sidney’s heart more than 
with a trumpet. Nevertheless he found 
in this poor modern version “the ma- 
jestick simplicity” of the ancient poets, 
and to prove his wise appreciation he 
compared it passage by passage with 
the golden lines of the “A®neid.” In 
other words, he recognized that the bal- 
lad was a reasoned work of art, not 
the accidental outpouring of the nat- 
ural man. Meanwhile, Samuel Pepys, 
to whom nothing human came amiss, 
had made that priceless collection of 
ballads which is still the glory of Mag- 
dalene College. Thus through the 
eighteenth century the popular interest 
in popular poetry grew until Percy 
published his “Reliques,” and Ritson 
with more justice than good manners 
exposed the Bishop’s literary method. 
So that Scott’s “Minstrelsy” did not 
create, it rather revived, an enthusiasm 
for the ancient bailads. But he gave 
them so bright a setting of romance, 
he enlivened them with a learning so 
sympathetic, that he created for the 
world of letters, and for himself espe- 
cially, a new impulse, a new influence. 

It was Percy’s “Reliques” which 
first satisfied his curiosity. From his 


early childhood he had been an adept 
in legendary lore, and such rough 
rhymes as he could collect were still 
in secret “the Delilahs of his imagina- 
tion,” when suddenly he came upon the 
Bishop of Dromore’s collection of an- 
cient poetry, printed and annotated 
with all the solemnity of scholarship. 
But the story must be told in his own 
words. “I remember well the spot 
where I read these volumes for the 
first time,” so he writes in his “‘Auto- 
biography.” “It was beneath a huge 
platanus-tree, in the ruins of what had 
been intended for an old-fashioned ar- 
bor... The summer day sped on- 
ward so fast, that, notwithstanding 
the sharp appetite of thirteen, I forgot 
the hour of dinner, was sought for 
with anxiety, and was still found en- 
tranced in my intellectual banquet.” 
The spell thus cast upon him endured 
until the end of his life. Henceforth 
the meanest fragment of popular po- 
etry enchanted him. He began to col- 
lect whatever legends and verses came 
to his ears; he wandered far afield to 
find such peasants as kept green the 
memories of their youth; and when he 
undertook to edit the “Minstrelsy of 
the Border,” he had not a little mate- 
rial ready to his hand. Moreover, he 
had stimulated his love of romance by 
translating Biirger’s “Lenore,” and 
when he promised to find work for 
Ballantyne’s newly established press, 
it was not strange that he should sug- 
gest an edition of ancient ballads. The 
work, which received much aid from 
Richard Heber, John Leyden, and oth- 
ers, was published in 1802-3, and con- 
tained, as a by no means extravagant 
critic declared, “the elements of a hun- 
dred historical romances.” 

For many years this admirable collec- 
tion—Scott’s first essay in literature— 
has not been reprinted. And it is a 
pleasure to welcome Mr. Henderson’s 
complete and scholarly edition. While 


Sir Walter Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scot- 
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he has preserved intact Scott's elo- 
quent introductions and wise commen- 
taries, the new editor has not scrupled 
to illustrate both text and commentary 
from the stores of his own erudition; 
and such illustration is the more valu- 
able, not only because recent research 
has increased our knowledge of ancient 
peotry, but because Scott’s ingenuous 
enthusiasm sometimes persuaded him 
to accept modern imitations as old bal- 
lads. Moreover, Scott could not refrain 
his hand from the ancient text, and he 
treated his material with no more re- 
spect, if with far happier results, than 
Percy himself. His aim was to com- 
bine in his text the best of all the ver- 
sions known to him. But this aim 
could not be achieved without new 
words, phrases, lines, and even stanzas. 
In Mr. Henderson’s words, Scott “often 
found it impossible to resist the im- 
pulse to improve the phraseology, and 
he hardly ever resisted the impulse to 
improve the rhythm or the rhyme. He 
rarely scrupled to substitute an archaic 
word or phrase—if one was to be had 
inside or outside ballad literature—for 
one merely modern, especially if the 
modern one was jejune, or common- 
place, or vulgar.”’ Thus Mr. Henderson, 
and the practice of Scott, which was 
also the practice of Burns, needs no ex- 
tenuation. A ballad is not sacred. By 
the very method of its transmission it 
is exposed to the chances of time and 
ignorance. No doubt it came from its 
maker as well finished as a bard’s skill 
could make it. Then by a process of 
attrition it became commonplace, or 
even trivial. The difficult or rare words, 
which gave a color to its diction, were 
rejected by an ill-educated ear, and the 
editor in restoring archaic words or 
phrases was merely attempting to give 
the ballad the style and shape which it 
had lost. But Scott’s ingenuity makes 
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the work of textual criticism puzzling 
and intricate, and it is no small praise 
to say that’ Mr. Henderson has per- 
formed this portion of his task with 
consummate skill. Indeed, he is no 
novice in tracking changes and interpo- 
lations; he has already shown his inge- 
nuity in the Centenary Editionof Burns; 
and he collects and compares varias 
lectiones with a care in all respects 
worthy of an editor of the classics, 
Scott, as Mr. Henderson tells us, was 
not so fine a restorer as Burns; he 
lacked his countryman’s “rare intuition 
and genius for style’; but he yielded 
neither to Burns nor to any man in 
intrepidity; and much that is excellent 
in his “Minstrelsy” is due to the taste 
and learning of its editor. To consult 
Mr. Henderson’s footnotes is to dis- 
cover with how bold a hand Walter 
Scott managed his text. Look at “Sir 
Patrick Spens,” for instance, and you 
will note that the fourth stanza is all 
Scott’s own, written “to complete the 
story.” In the fourteenth stanza, 
again, is a couplet which shines out 
among its fellows,— 


When the lift grew dark, and the wind 
blew loud, 
And gurly grew the sea;— 


and you are not surprised that Scott 
has been at work again. But while 
there are few ballads which do not re- 
veal in a word or a line the touch of 
the master, Scott, as Mr. Henderson 
points out, could not refrain his hand 
from a ballad which aroused his enthu- 
siasm for clan or country. If ever a 
Scott were engaged, if ever a Buc- 
cleuch drew sword from scabbard, 
then their loyal kinsman did. his best 
to embellish the ballad which sang 
their praise. So it is that Scott, as he 
himself admitted, rewrote that master- 
piece “Kinmont Willie’; so it is that 
he did his utmost to improve “Otter- 
bourne,” and added more than one 
characteristic stanza to “Jamie Tel- 
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fer.” And though this practice of res- 
toration not only obscures the truth, 
but immeasurably increases the toil of 
subsequent editors, it justifies itself by 
excellence, and oftentimes converts a 
rough jingle into a work of art. 

The ballads, then, have come down 
to us without the pride of an author’s 
name, and without the sanctity of a 
received text. Their themes, for the 
most part, are so simple as to find 
parallels not only in civilized but in 
savage communities. And these paral- 
lels, it need hardly be said, have deeply 
puzzled the ingenuity of scholars. 
There are those, in truth, who believe 
that ballads were a natural growth, a 
spontaneous emanation cf folk-fancy, 
an echo of “the heart of a people.” To 
this extraordinary opinion they have 
been brought by a similarity of plot 
and story, which they cannot otherwise 
explain. If more than one race de- 
lights in the same ballad, they argue 
that the ballad must be produced not 
by a single poet but by the spirit of 
the race. To us the theory seems fan- 
tastically absurd. It is true that a 
ballad is chopped and changed by pop- 
ular taste, so long as it exists merely 
in the mouths of men. One reciter, 
ignorant of strange words, may clip it 
into commonplace; another, moved by 
a love of affectation, may illumine its 
stanzas with jewels of rare color. But 
every ballad, as every fairy story, was 
in its inception the work of a single 
brain. That which is transmitted by 
many is made by one, and though a 
whole tribe may act in common, a 
whole tribe cannot think or compose 
in common. Nor is it a mere process of 
collaboration, to which the folk-lorists 
would ask us to pin our faith. They 
declare that ballads are the product of 
a “folk-fancy,’” which seems to be a 
vague spirit—of the tribe, yet not the 
tribe. Wherefore, to enforce their ar- 
gument, they detect in all ballads what 
‘they call a “popular style,” which be- 


longs in their view not to a man but 
to an emanation. The fallacy of this 
view is easily demonstrable. The bal- 
lads are marked by certain character- 
istics of style and diction—that is true; 
but they are thus marked because the 
makers of ballads were bound in the 
chains of a strict traditien. He who 
sat him down to make a ballad natu- 
rally obeyed the rules of his craft, and 
not being an inventor in style was con- 
tent to follow a renowned example. If 
a popular style be the proof of a collec- 
tive (or spiritual) authorship, we might 
easily argue that Pope, Dryden, and 
the rest had no separate existence, and 
that the couplet, practised with so gen- 
eral a success in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, really expressed “the heart of the 
people.” Indeed, the poets of each age 
commonly find one convention best 
fitted to their thought and purpose, but 
Pope’s achievement is not less his own 
because Addison, Tickell, and the rest 


also fashioned the couplet. Or, to take - 


an example from a kind of literature 
which most nearly resembles the bal- 
lad. Time was when the hanging of 
a notorious malefactor was celebrated 
in a set of scurvy couplets surmounted 
by a rude woodcut. Yet no one sup- 
poses that the productions of Jemmy 
Catnach’s press were the vague efflo- 
rescence of Newgate. Even the Flying 
Stationer was a man. 

However, our scholars have been so 
bewildered by the absence of names 
and by the similarity of plots that they 
have invented a process of the human 
mind (or minds) hitherto unknown, and 
to us at least incredible. And how 
small is the difficulty which they 
would remove by the gigantic fancy of 
composite authorship! It need scarcely 
be said that Sir Walter Scott and Mr. 
Henderson both hold sound views con- 
cerning the origin of ballads. The simi- 
larity of plot is no stumbling-block. 
“An exhaustive list of the plots of the 
novelists of all nations,” says Mr. Hen- 
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derson, “would be certain to reveal 
many strange coincidences; but a very 
large number of them could not be 
other than merely accidental.’”’ And he 
further points out that the range of the 
ballad is far more limited than the 
range of the novel, both in length and 
subject. He also quotes in defence of 
his own opinion the opinion of Profes- 
sor Child, than whose no authority is 
greater. “The incidents of many bal- 
lads are such as might occur anywhere 
and at any time,” says the professor; 
“and with regard to agreements that 
cannot be explained in this way, we 
have only to remember that tales and 
songs were the chief social amuse- 
ments of all classes of people in all the 
nations of Europe during the Middle 
Ages, and that new stories would be 
eagerly sought for by those whose 
business it was to furnish this amuse- 
ment, and be rapidly spread among 
the fraternity.” That is quite true; and 
when we remember how easy an op- 
portunity of exchange was created by 
the Crusades, the similarity of plot 
need not surprise us. 

A reasonable exchange, then, will 
explain much. That which remains 
needs no explanation. The human 
mind moves naturally along similar 
lines, and charges of plagiarism 
brought against novelist or playwright 
are more often ill-founded than not. 
Not long since two dramatists built 
their plays round tea-cups and 
S-shaped sofas, and the independence 
of both could not be questioned. And 
the similarities which we note at home 
are yet more striking abroad. The stu- 
dents of folk-lore have collected paral- 
lels until we can no longer doubt the 
uniformity of the human brain. When 
first the world found the legends of 
Greece reproduced in Mexico or the 
Solomon Islands it was justly puzzled. 
Yet a little thought will simplify this 
most intricate puzzle. The Mexican 
and the Solomon Islander are men as 


the ancient Greeks were men, and they 
solved their doubts or arrayed their 
fancy in terms which were essentially 
human. What wonder, then, that 
Greek and Mexican meet on this com- 
mon ground of humanity? The Mexi- 
can, like the Greek, sleeps when he is 
tired, eats when he is hungry, covers 
him when he is cold, or keeps the sun 
from his head if it be hot. Why, then, 
should he not, if he be a poet, sing the 
song of Orpheus and Eurydice? Why, 
if he be a potter, should he not orna- 
ment his clay with the same pattern 
which an Athenian might have used? 
Plot and‘ pattern belong alike to the 
human race, and perhaps divergence 
would be more wonderful than the 
similarity which has so deeply troubled 
the scholars. 

We are convinced, in fact, that the 
ballad-maker was a man, not a “fan- 
cy,” even though his name be lost in 
the mist of oral transmission, or be ab- 
sent, according to custom, from the 
popular broadsheet. And there are no 
more ingenious pages in Scott’s Re- 
marks on Popular Poetry than those 
in which he sketches the early poets. 
They uniformly display, says he, “a 
bold, rude, original cast of poetry and 
expression. They have walked at free 
will, and with unconstrained steps, 
along the wilds of Parnassus.” But 
the bard must possess qualities which 
mark him out from the rest of his 
tribe. While his fellows follow the 
hunt, or engage in warfare, he sits at 
home to chronicle the deeds in which 
he takes no part. Often, maybe, he is 
a’ Tyrteeus, lame, and blind of an eye; 
always he is one whose mind domi- 
nates his body, and whose gifts of ob- 
servation and expression are a wonder 
to the tribe. But, as Scott says, “to 
attain the highest point of his profes- 
sion the poet must have that original 
power of embodying and detailing cir- 
cumstances which can place before the 
eyes of others a scene which only exists 
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in his own imagination.” This quality 
of course, is at once the rarest and 
most beautiful. Yet none can doubt 
that it is possessed by the best of the 
ballad-makers. Nor does Scott stay his 
hand at this sketch of the poet. He is 
bold enough to give the full credit of 
the ballads not to the tribe which 
listens to them but to the great man 
who composes them. The excellence 
of popular poetry, he says, “must de- 
pend in some measure, no doubt, on 
the temper and manners of the people, 
or on their proximity to those spirit- 
stirring events which are naturally se- 
lected as the subject of poetry, and on 
the more comprehensive or energetic 
character of the language spoken by 
the tribe. But the progress of the art 
is far more dependent upon the rise of 
some highly gifted individual, possess- 
ing in a pre-eminent and uncommon 
degree the powers demanded, whose 
talents influence the taste of a whole 
nation, and entail on their posterity 
and language a character almost indel- 
ibly sacred.” Here, indeed, is the es- 
sence of the argument. In Scott’s eyes 
the ballad-maker preceded the ballad, 
and was of greater importance than 
the tribe to which he belonged, or than 
the “fancy” which inspired his folk. 
Nor could it well be otherwise. Not 
even the champions of folk-lore could 
attribute such ballads as describe def- 
inite historical events to the throbbing 
heart of the people, and the ballad- 
maker was for so much in the making 
of ballads, that his art, like the art of 
dramatic or lyrical poetry, varied with 
the artist’s talent. He was no com- 
mon poet who wrote the “Twa Cor- 
bies,” or “‘Tamlane,” or “Chevy Chase,” 
or even the first draft of “Kinmont 
Willie.” In such works as these we 
find not the experiment of a bungling 
hand, but the cultivation of an art 
which is no more barbarous than the 
art of Homer is barbarous. True it is 
that the ancient is not necessarily bar- 
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barous. For us Homer is the father of 
poetry, but only because we know not 
the many poets who preceded him. 
Were our knowledge deeper, then we 
should understand that the [liad and 
the Odyssey were the end, not the be- 
ginning, of an art—and this distinction 
they share with the best of the ballads. 

Unhappily, as we have said, very 
few ballads have come down to us in 
the shape given them by their makers. 
AS we know them, they are attenuated 
by use and marred by custom. The 
reciters, at a loss for a line, never 
scrupled to insert a commonplace, and 
that is why certain phrases recur un- 
numbered times in ballad literature 
without propriety or effect. Moreover, 
the more finely poetical the style, the 
greater chance there was for attrition, 
since the minstrels, misunderstanding 
ornate language and difficult versifica- 
tion, omitted enough to obscure both 
sense and rhythm, or substituted cor- 
ruptions for unfamiliar words. In the 
same manner were the texts of the 
ancient classics deformed, for the 
slaves who wrote them received their 
impression not through the eye but 
through the ear, and blundered accord- 
ingly. Then followed the scholar, who, 
knowing the cause of error, grew 
skilled in restoring the old text, and, 
influenced not only by respect for his 
author but by the wholesome fear of 
other scholars, controlled his fancy 
within proper limits. The editors of 
ballads were not so easily restrained: 
except Ritson, not one of them seems 
to have had a conscience. They 
forged, they vamped, they interpola- 
ted, until the modern editor has the 
greatest difficulty to distinguish new 
and old. Pinkerton, for instance, was 
intrepid as Macpherson, and confessed 
that of his “Select Ballads” five at 
least were his own, Scott blamed Pink- 
erton, and was not himself above re- 
proach. Not only did he retouch many 
a popular poem, as we have seen; he 
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was not always careful to examine the 
source of his ballads. In other words, 
a sincere enthusiasm for his subject 
bred a sort of credulity. He believed 
what he wished to be true, and reposed 
a too easy confidence in Surtees and 
James Hogg. It is now generally be- 
lieved that “Auld Maitland” is not au- 
thentic, and that Hogg planted it upon 
Scott with the help of his mother, who 
“learned it an’ mony mae frae auld 
Baby Mettlin, who was housekeeper to 
the first laird of Tushielaw.” Yet we 
can feel nothing else than gratitude 
for the imposition, since “Auld Mait- 
land,” authentic or not, gave Scott an 
opportunity of writing an admirable 
note on some customs of chivalry. 

As to the status of the minstrels who 
chanted their own or others’ ballads up 
and down the country there is a di- 
vergence of opinion. Scott thinks that 
they were no better than the feigned 
fools and sturdy beggars with whom 
they were ranked in a well-known stat- 
ute. But another statute absolves 
them from the punishment to which 
only fools “who are not bards,” are 
amenable. And not only were they 
absolved from punishment; they were 
held in some sort of esteem, and, like 
knights and heralds, were allowed to 
be habited in silk.2 However, vaga- 
bond or not, the ancient minstrels have 
long since been dead,—killed, no doubt, 
by education and the printing-press, 
though, in truth, they made a brave 
fight against those damaging institu- 
tions. The last of them, according to 
Scott, died in October, 1792, at Old 
Rain in Aberdeenshire. Charles Leslie 
was his name, and to his trade he 
was “a hawker, or ballad-singer, well 
known in that country by the name of 
Mussel-mou’d Charlie!” But, though 
the minstrels no longer pad up and 
down the country paying their lodging 
with music and tale, their ballads live 


2See Mr. T. F. Henderson ‘‘Old-World Scot- 
land.”’ 


on, exchanging the popularity of vil- 
lage and hedgerow for the more seri- 
ous, if less enthusiastic, appreciation 
of the study. 

The virtue of the ballads is not far 
to seek. In the first place, their theme 
is the simple drama of active life, 
They neither discriminate the subtle 
shades nor make vain researches into 
human character. But a riever is in 
prison, and his comrades must needs 
rescue him from the hands of Scrope. 
Or the sea grows gurly, and 


O forty miles off Aberdeen, 
*Tis fifty fathoms deep, 

And there lies gude Sir Patrick Spens, 
Wi’ the Scots lords at his feet. 


Or again, Douglas and Percy meet at 
Otterbourne, and while Douglas bites 
the dust, Percy yields to Sir Hugh the 
Montgomery. Indeed, whatever the 
adventure is, it is simple as humanity, 
and if, as in most cases, it be turned 
to tragedy, a sense of courage and en- 
terprise dries up our tears. Surely the 
most callous reader may say with Sir 
Philip Sidney that his heart is more 
moved than with a trumpet. Another 
shining merit of the ballads is that 
they plunge straight into the midst of 
things. They do not worry the reader 
with useless prologues. Here, for in- 
stance, is the opening stanza of “Otter- 
bourne,” an opening, by the way, 
which did good service to many a 
bard:— 


It fell about the Lammas tide, 
When the muir-men win their hay, 
The doughty Douglas bound him to 
ride 
Into England, to drive a prey. 


The style is as simple as the spirit, 
and though strange words appear now 
and again, a “literary” touch is gener- 
ally a clear proof of forgery or emen- 
dation. Not that the ballad has not a 
“literary” touch of its own. But its aim 
is not precisely the aim of cultured 
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poetry, and the interference of the one 
with the other, if it be not made by a 
master’s hand, can generally be detect- 
ed. However, turn these volumes 
where you will, and you will find true 
drama, expressed in the simplest terms. 
Take this passage from “Jamie Tel- 
fer,” for instance, and notice with 
what speed the action moves:— 


Then till’t they gaed, wi’ heart and 
hand; 
The blows fell thick as bickering 
hail; 
And mony a horse ran masterless, 
And mony a comely cheek was pale! 


But Willie was stricken ower the head, 
And thro’ the knapscap the sword 
has gane; 
And Harden grat for very rage, 
When Willie on the grund lay slane. 


“Revenge! revenge!” auld Wat can cry; 
“Fye, lads, lay on them cruellie! 
We'll ne’er see Tiviotside again, 
Or Willie’s death revenged sall be.” 


Nor are the sentimental and fantas- 
tic ballads one whit inferior to the bal- 
lads which echo to the cries of war. 
“Lord Randal,” “Clerk Saunders,” 
“Tamlane,” “The Lament of the Bor- 
der Widow,” may all have their paral- 
lels in the legends of other countries, 
but, as told by the ballad-makers, their 
tales are ever sad and ever fresh. And 
how solemn is the “Lyke-Wake Dirge,” 
with its haunting refrain:— 


This ae nighte, this ae nighte, 
Every night and alle; 

Fire and sleete, and candle-lighte, 
And Christe receive thye saule. 


When thou from hence away are paste, 
Every nighte and alle; mY 

To Whinny-muir thou comest at laste, 
And Christe receive thye saule! 


And so at last we arrive at the “Twa 
Corbies,” that masterpiece of lyric 
tragedy, which, for all its English 
parallel, was the work, not of a folk- 


fancy, but of a great artist, the cul- 
mination, not of a tribal tendency, but 
of an art. A minstrelsy which reveals 
so fine a gem as this may well inspire 
a national pride. 

It was fortunate for Scotland that its 
popular poetry was written in the pop- 
ular tongue. Thus it set up a standard 
for itself, and was not asked to rival 
the poetry of the learned. Now the 
ballads of England, being written in 
the tongue which Shakespeare wrote, 
suggest a meanness of diction which 
we do not detect in the “Border Min- 
strelsy.” Admirable as is “Chevy 
Chase,” we cannot but apply a false 
test to its verses, and deprive it of a 
distinction which none will deny to 
“Otterbourne.” And the Border min- 
strels were not only fortunate in their 
language--they were fortunate in their 
theme. They sang the gallant feats of 
arms performed by the gallant rievers. 
Through the ballads, which are all of 
the open sky and rolling down, blows 
the keen air of the Borders “upon 
which were presented the most mem- 
orable conflicts of two gallant nations.” 
It may be that patriotism did not stir 
the hearts of the valiant Scotts and 
Armstrongs who rode south upon a 
foray. But they were soldiers although 
they fought for their own hand, and 
they were only thieves because cattle 
were the proper booty of soldiers. 
However, such as they were, they in- 
spired the best ballads that ever were 
written, and of these ballads no more 
scholarly edition exists than this, in 
which Mr. Henderson has checked the 
marvellous erudition of Walter Scott 
by the results of modern research. We 
have said that the influence of the 
“Border Minstrelsy” was profound. On 
no one was it so profound as upon 
Scott himself. He came out of the 
task of editing a finished antiquary, 
ready for the composition of the Wav- 
erley Novels. The author of the com- 
mon romance adopts a period, and 
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crams to make his own book respect- 
ably accurate. The introductions to 
the ballads prove how deeply Scott 
was versed in the history of his coun- 
try, how easily he could take up this 
period or that ‘without cramming. “I 
well remember,” writes Lockhart, 
“when ‘Waverley’ was a new book, 
and all the world were puzzling them- 
selves about the authorship, to have 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 


heard the poet of “The Isle of Palms” 
exclaim impatiently, “I wonder what all 
the people are perplexing themselves 
with: have they forgotten the prose of 
the ‘Minstrelsy’?” And excellent as 
the “Minstrelsy” is in itself, we can- 
not but pay it another and a greater 
debt of gratitude, for that it is (so to 
say) the raw material of the Waverley 
Novels.* 
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In the new translation of Balzac’s 
“Memoirs of Two Young Brides,” 
which forms part of Mr. William 
Heinemann’s “Century of French Ro- 
mance,’ two eminent men of letters, 
Mr. Henry James and Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, assume the role of flies on the 
Balzacian wheel. It is extraordinary 
how the vast romantic theme of Bal- 
zac causes those who treat it to mini- 
mize themselves, to render themselves 
as it were parasitic, and to pass out 
of their usual sobriety into an untrust- 
worthy mood of ecstasy. Here, for 
example, is Mr. Edmund Gosse. who 
kept a judicious poise amid all the 
frenzies of Ibsenism and anti-Ibsenism, 
ecstatically perpetuating the old fal- 
lacy that Balzac was a prodigy of 
productiveness. “It is impossible to 
name here,” he says, “a tenth part of 
so fertile an author’s most important 
works; to deal with the bibliography 
of Balzac is to try to count the stars 
upon a frosty night.” Yet the stand- 
ard French edition of Balzac’s works, 
absolutely complete save for the dis- 
carded @uvres de jeunesse, and includ- 


3 By way of frontispiece to volume i. an in- 
teresting and hitherto unpublished portrait of 
Sir Walter Scott is reproduced. It was painted 
by Sir William Allan, and has by some been 
called ‘‘The Minstrel Portrait,’’ so that there 


ing plays, essays, and letters, is in 
twenty-four volumes, of which at 
least eight are of minor importance. 
Balzac wrote only one really long 
novel, “Splendeurs et Miséres des 
Courtisanes,” twenty novels of me- 
dium size, and short stories. In a 
dozen years Guy de Maupassant wrote 


‘ geven novels and two hundred short 


stories. But critics do not rave over 
the fecundity of De Maupassant, nor 
compare his bibliography with the 
heavenly firmament. ‘The fact is, that 
Balzac was a great worker, but scarce- 
ly a great producer. His methods 
were too clumsy and wasteful to re- 
sult in any astonishing bulk of pro- 
duction. Scott was much more fertile. 

Again, we have Mr. Henry James 
dropping into prose-poetry over that 
amusing jeu d@esprit, the “Répertoire 
de la Comédie Humaine” of MM. Cerf- 
berr and Christophe. To construct a 
biographical dictionary of 576 pages 
(not 550, as Mr. Henry James with 
poetic inaccuracy states it) of the 
characters in Balzac’s fiction was not 
a bad literary joke; but it was a joke, 


can be no question of its appropriateness to the 
present edition. Once the property of Mr. John 
Blackwood, it now belongs to his daughter, Mrs. 
Blackwood Porter, who has kindly allowed its 
reproduction. 
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and when the authors got Paul Bour- 
get, with his famous “Etes-vous bal- 
zacien determiné,” to write a preface 
for their jocosity, they went far 
enough. Mr. Henry James calls the 
“Répertoire” “impeccable.” We won- 
der if he has ever thoroughly tested 
it. Our own copy contains additions 
made in hours of acute Balzacian fer- 
vor. 

Mr. James’s pretty essay on Balzac’s 
genius extends to forty-three pages, 
and it is gemmed with sparkling felic- 
ities. Of the novelist’s total accom- 
plishment, he writes: “What he did 
above all was to read the universe, 
as hard and as loud as he could, into 
the France of his time.” In defining 
the gulf between Balzac and some of 
our own giants, Mr. James says ad- 
mirably: “The great difference be- 
tween the great Frenchman and the 
eminent others is that, with an im- 
agination of the highest power, an 
unequalled intensity of vision, he saw 
his subject in the light of science as 
well, in the light of the bearing of all 
its parts on each other, and under the 
pressure of a passion for exactitude, 
an appetite, the appetite of an ogre, 
for ali the kinds of facts.” Balzac 
wanted to narrate fiction and factual 
truth at the same time. He wanted 
to be both a publicist and an artist, 
both a reporter and a creator. And, 
says Mr. James, “The contradiction is 
always before us; it springs from the 
inordinate scale of the author’s two 
faces. ...It accounts for his want 
of grace, his want of the lightness as- 
sociated with an amusing literary 
form, his bristling surface, his close- 
ness of texture, so suggestive, yet at 
the same time so akin to the crowded 
air we have in mind when we speak 
of not being able to see the wood for 
the trees.” The figure by which Mr. 
James visualizes Balzac’s method of 
beginning one of his big works—‘“the 
great push of the shoulder with which 


he makes his theme move, over- 
charged though it may be like a car- 
rier’s van”—is pregnant with the true 
Jamesian wit. And here is another 
chip from the James block: “He has 
flights of judgment—on subjects the 
most speciai as well as the most gen- 
eral—that are vertiginous, on his 
alighting from which we greet him 
with a peculiar indulgence.” And this 
is admirably hit off: “Wherever we 
find him we find him in force; what- 
ever touch he applies, he applies it 
with his whole apparatus. He is like 
an army gathering to besiege a cot- 
tage equally with a city, and living 
voraciously, in either case, on all the 
country about.” And so Mr. James 
runs brilliantly on. 

Were we asked whether we regard- 
ed this kind of thing as literary criti- 
cism, we should reply, not without a 
touch of disparagement, Yes—of a 
sort. “Fine fancies to weave about a 
literary figure,’ Mr. James himself 
calls his remarks. We should call the 
essay an attempt to illuminate a tan- 
gled labyrinthine garden by means of 
catherine wheels and rockets. In his 
general purpose—that of explaining 
and assessing a genius—Mr. James 
fails. He may count on having 
pleased those who know their Balzac 
as well as he does; but as an “Intro- 
duction” to Balzac, his forty-three 
pages are about as practically useful 
as Johnson’s definition of a net. In 
one of his special purposes, that of 
throwing light on the still unsolved 
mystery of Balzac’s artistic career, Mr. 
James certainly fails. He does no 
more than state the mystery: “How 
was so solidly systematic an attack 
on life to be conjoined with whatever 
workable minimum of needful inter- 
mission, of free observation, of person- 
al experience? Some small possibility 
of personal experience, of disinterested 
life, must at the worst, from deep 
within or far without, feed and fortify 
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the strained productive machine.” In 
other and less Jamesian words, how 
did Balzac, who went to bed at 6 P. 
M., rose at midnight, and worked cre- 
atively and continuously till noon, find 
opportunity to see the world and 
gather his material? Mr. James adds 
nothing to the elucidation of the enig- 
ma. 

But our antagonism to Mr. Henry 
James in this matter is concerned with 
something more essential than his 
failure here or his failure’ there. 
We object to his attitude towards 
Balzac, both for the sake of Bal- 
zac and for the sake of Mr. Henry 
James. Criticism is not his voca- 
tion, and especially criticism of a man 
such as Balzac. He has written 
some charming literary studies. His 
taste, unlike the “Répertoire,” is im- 
peccable. But he has not the impas- 
sive critical voice. We resent his 
whispered sweet nothings about Bal- 
zac nearly as much as we resent his 
wonderful English translation of Al- 
phonse Daudet’s agreeable but second- 
rate novel of Tarascon. Nobody wants, 
or nobody ought to want, piquant sub- 
tleties about Balzac. The piquant 
subtlety school of criticism, whether 
practised by a fine creative artist in 
mufti or by a facile criticaster, has 
had its day. It is a decadent offspring 
of Anatole France’s adventures-of-a- 
soul-among-masterpieces school of 
criticism. It is like a meal of Wor- 
cester sauce and meringues: it lacks 
nutrition; its effect is merely lingual. 
We care to see its method employed 
least of all by a distinguished man 
who thereby, apparently without 
knowing it, appears at a disadvan- 
tage. The imagined spectacle of the 
Dean and Chapter stroking the dome 
of St. Paul’s is not more ludicrously 
undignified than the spectacle of Mr. 
Henry James pirouetting across the 
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huge reputation of Balzac. We speak 
in a literary sense, and out of our ad- 
miration for Mr. James’s legitimate 
achievements. 

Some years ago there was a reac- 
tion against the older, colder, canoni- 
eal school of criticism represented by 
Sir Leslie Stephen, and, less promi- 
nently, by Prof. George Saintsbury. 
Few critics have been more ferocious- 
ly mauled by the young bullies of 
smart journalism than the Professor; 
and for his slipshod English the Pro- 
fessor perhaps deserved most of what 
he got. But the scientific, almost 
academic criticism has survived, and 
now strongly supervenes. The order- 
ly survey, the scholarship, the relating 
of men to their periods, the subjuga- 
tion of the critic’s personality, the 
suppression of pyrotechny, the avoid- 
ance of easy generalities—these sane 
things have proved their vital power 
in criticism. Those who would real- 
ize what weighty and final criticism 
really is, and how far the great por- 
tion of the most modern “apprecia- 
tion” has degenerated from an aus- 
tere ideal, should return to Sir Leslie 
Stephen’s estimate of Johnson and 
Boswell in the “English Men of Let- 
ters” series. As for English criticism 
of Balzac, we are aware of nothing 
more useful, satisfying, interpretative, 
and authoritative than the fifty pages 
prefaced to Prof. Saintsbury’s edition 
of “La Peau de Chagrin.” In that 
introduction one may see a man do- 
ing capably the work to which he was 
born and for which he has educated 
himself. One may see a great artist 
handled with respectful fearlessness, 
not dandled, cosseted, pinched, and 
called a dear. When we think of Mr. 
Henry James’s excursus we seem to 
hear from Balzac’s grave the refrain 
of Yvette Guilbert’s song, “Ne me 
chatouillez pas.” 
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THE SONG OF THE EXILE. 
Oh, the world has many wanderers!— 
the Pilgrims of Unrest— 
Who press for ever on, 
Who come and then are gone, 
As if searching for some wondrous 
distant Islands of the Blest; 
But to me the old home-country has 
always seemed the best, 
Though now I sojourn far, 
Where great pine-forests are, 
In this vast and foreign country of the 
young and growing West. 
And my heart goes back again— 
Ever back and back again— 
To the little, low thatched cottage by 
the island sea, 
To the north winds blowing free, 
To the shadows fast asleep on moun- 
tains far away, 
To the land of sullen gray, 
To the rocky barren shore, 
To the witching foam-white mists—the 
mists of Corriemore. 


I have crossed wide sultry prairies 

stretching out beneath the sky, 
Have seen the night-winds pass 
Over the sun-dried grass, 

Till I heard it stir and shiver as though 
spirits had gone by. 

Yet, for me, I know the country where 
I’d choose to live and die, 

Though in a narrow bound 
The mountains shut us round, 

And we cannot see a wider world un- 
less we look on high. 

I have passed through great pine-for- 
ests, with their solemn, silent 
ways, 

Have seen the sun-shafts fall 
Adown the pine-stems tall, 

While the shadows lying  blackly 
stretched themselves into a maze; 

But to me there comes a breathing 
from some far-off childish days, 

Of small birch-woods in spring 
With mossy carpeting, 

And the smoke of burning heather in 

the air from hills ablaze. 


I have seen wide western rivers flow- 
ing seaward silently, 
Carrying craft of every size, 
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And foreign merchandise, 
With the calmness of a mighty land, 
whose best is still to be. 
Yet I know a little country where 
small burns sing cheerily; 
Here in the gracious West, 
These still I love the best, 
Though they carry only music through 
the heather to the sea. 


Oh, the world has many wanderers, 
and I have wandered far, 
And everywhere I find 
The hearts of men are kind; 
For well I know the road to these no 
race or speech can bar; 
Yet from this kindly Western land my 
home is very far. 
I am with strangers here, 
Not so my fathers were 
In the little island oversea, where still 
their kinsfolk are. 
And my heart goes back again, &c. 
Lydia Miller Mackay. 
Chambers’s Journal. 





THE COMPLAINT OF THE SEA. 

Queen of the Sea, beloved of all man- 
kind,— 

Venetia seated on thy marble throne, 

Dost thou not hear the plaintive yearn- 
ing moan, 

These sighs of mine, whom thou hast 
left behind? 

Thou art my bride and surely I shall 


find 

The way to thee and call thee all my 
own, 

Left out,—defied,—through many ages 
lone, 


I yet my love unto myself will bind. 

For thou wast wed to me with. pomp 
and ring, 

Dost think I have forgot the nuptial 
day? 

The state of Doge, the barge where 
maidens sing, 

And hast thou still the heart to say me 
nay? 

Long at thy feet my trophies I did 
fling, 

But I at last must claim my sovereign 
sway. 

C. D. W. 











